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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—A lbertini— Bocarde— 
Alboni.—On Monday next, June 2 (a Subscription Night, in lieu of Tues‘lay, 
August 12), will be produced (first time at this Theatre) Verdi’s Opera IL TRO- 
VATORE. Leonora, Madame Albertini (her first appearance); Azucena, Madame 
Alboni; Manrico, Signor Bocarde (his first appearance) ; Ferrando, Signor Bouche ; 
and I} Conte di Luna, 7 Beneventano. Concluding with a Favourite Ballet. 
@ A. Bellon, Mdlles, Katrine, Rosa, Lisereux, Clara, M. Venafra, and 
M. Vandris.—Madlle, Piccolomini.—Grand Extra Night. On Thursday next, June 5, 
will be repeated Verdi’s highly succesful Opera LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Mdlle. 
Piccolomini; Alfredo, Signor Calzolari, and Germont Giorgio, Signor Beneventano. 
To conclude with the new Ballet, in which Mdlle. Marie Taglioni will appear. 
Applications for boxes, stalls and tickets, to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— Morning Concert, 
Monday, June 16, 1856.—Mrs. ANDERSON’S CONCERT, under the imme- 
diate patronage of her Majesty the Queen, will take place, as above, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. By special arrangement with the direction she will be sup- 
ported by the principal artistes, as well as the band and chorus of the establish- 
ment.—Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the box-office ; the 
principal music-scllers’ and librarians’; and at Mrs. Anderson’s 34, Nottingham- 
place. 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM.—On Tuesday 
next, June 3, will be performed Verdi’s favourite opera, RIGOLETTO. 
Principal characters by Mad Bosio, Mdlle. Didiée, Sig. Ronconi, Sig. Tag- 
liafico, Sig. Soldi, Sig. Mei, Sig. Gregorio, Sig. Polonini, and Sig. Mario. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. 


UBSCRIPTION NIGHT, next THURSDAY.—First 
night of DON GIOVANNI.—Thursday next, June 5, will be given as a 
Subscription Night (in lieu of Saturday, August 16), on which occasion will be 
nen To the first time this season Mozart's celebrated Opera, DON 


Re, THEATRE.—-First appearance of MapamE 
RISTORI, and the Italian Dramatic Company.—On Wednesday next, June 4, 
will be performed (for the first time in England) a new Tragedy, entitled MEDBA. 
Translated into Italian by J. Montanelli, from the French of E. Tegouvé,— 
Medea, Madame Ristori; Creusa, Mdile. Picchiottino; Neutrice di Creusa, Mdlle. 
Feliziani; Una Giovinetta, Mdlle. Rapazzini. Lieaone and Melanto (figli di 
Giavone e di Medea), Malic, A. Gieck and Malle. E. Gleck ; Creonte, Sig. Tessero; 
Orfeo, Sig. Boccosnini; Grasone, Sig. Gleck; and Capo-Popolo, Sig. Pomatelli.— 
Doors open at eight ; the Tragedy will commence at half-past eight, and terminate 
about cleven. Boxes and Stalls may be secured on application to Mr, Parsons, at 
the Box-Office of the Theatre; and to the principal Music-sellers and Librarians, 











RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND OPERA CONCERTS. 
The Fourth Grand Concert, by the artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, will 
take place on Friday next, June 6th. Tickets of admission for this concert may 
be purchased by persons not holders of Two Guinea Season Tickets, at 7s. 6d. each. 
These tickets may be obtained at 79, Lombard Street; at the Brighton Railway 
Station, London Bridge ; of the various Agents ofthe Company; and at the Crystal 
ace, on or before the day of the concert. Reserved seats, in the new gallcrics, 
may be engaged at 2s. 6d. each. By Order, 


G. GROVE, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, May 31, 1856. 


ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT LIND.— 
Farewell Concerts, Exeter Hall.—Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces 
the last Concerts which will be given by Madame Goldschmidt in this country. 
Wednesday evening, June 11, Grand Miscellaneous Concert, with full band and 
chorus; Wednesday evening, June 25, Haydn’s Oratorio, ‘The Creation ;” and 
Monday evening, June 30, Grand Miscellaneous Concert, with full band and 
chorus, on which occasion Madame Goldschmidt will make her last and farewell 
appearance in this country, Reserved and Numbered Seats, One Guinea; Un- 
reserved Seats (West Gallery and body of the Hall), 10s. 6d.; Area (under West 
Gallery), 7s. No more tickets will be issued than can be conveniently accom- 
m . Applications for tickets received by Mr. Mitcliell, Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond-street. 











RCHESTRAL UNION.—Hanover Square Rooms. — 
The SECOND CONCERT of the Scason will take place on Thursday morning 
next, June 5th. — Vocalists: Madlle, Jang, Boner, and Madlle. Bregazzi.—Solo 


ers: Miss Arabella Goddard, and 
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Sainton. Conductor; Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. 





HERE BERNHARD MOLIQUE’S MORNING CON- 


CERT will take place on Monday, June 2nd, at 3 o’clock, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Vocalists—Miss Lascelles, Madlle, Jenny Bauer, and Herr von der 
Osten. Instrumentali~ts—Mr. Hallé, Signor Piatti, Messrs Hil!, Mellon, Carrodus, 
Rea, and Herr Molique. Tickets, half-a-guinea ; reserved seats 15s. each; to be 
had of ol Molique, 9, Houghton Place, Ampthill Square, and at the principal 
Music-sellers. 


’ 

AD. BASSANO and HERR WILHELM KUHE’S 

GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place at tke Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, Monday. June 9th, 1856. To commence at Two 
o’clock precisely. Mesdames Viardot Garcia, Sherrington, Stabbach, Theresa Bas- 
sano, Bassano, Messrs. Sims Reeves. F,Lablache, Reichardt; Sainton, Paque, Richard 
Bh ve; Pianoforte: Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Kuhe; Condu tors: 
M. Benedict and Mr. Aguilar.—Numbered Stalls, 15s. each ; Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. 
To be had of Madame Bassano, 70, Berner’s-street, Oxford-street; of Herr Kuhe, 
12, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square; and of all the principal Music-sellers. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S SECOND MATINEE 

of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at 27, Queen Ann-street, on Saturday, 

June 14, from 3 to 5 o’clock. Violin, Herr Ernst ; Oboe, M. Barret; Clarionet, 

Mr. Williams; Bassoon, M. Baumann; Horn, Mr. C. Harper; Pianoforte, Mrs. 

John Macfarren. Vocalists, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Weiss. Conductor, Mr. Walter 

Macfarren, Tickets, 7s.; at Ebers’s Library, Old Bond-street, and of Mrs. Mac- 
farren, 40, Stanhope-street, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


Mé. AGUILAR begs to announce that his Annual 


Concert will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday 
Morning, June 19th. Vocalists—Madame Viardot Garcia, Mdlle. Emilie Krall, 
Mdlle. Beyer Zerr, and Herr Reichardt. Instrumentalists—Herr Ernst, Mr. Webb, 
Herr Hausmann, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor—Herr Kuhe. Among 
other pieces will be performed Mr. Aguilar’s new Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello. Tickets 10s. 6d. and 7s.; to be had of all the principal Music Pub- 
lishers, and of Mr. Aguilar, 151, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


M R. CHARLES HALLE begs to announce that his 

Third and last of the present Series of Pianoforte Recitals will take place 
at his residence, 47, Bryanstone-square, on Thursday, June the 5th, to commence 
at three o’clock. Tiekets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Cramer and Beale’s, 201, 
Regent-street. A Second Series of Three Recitals will take place on Thursdays, 
June 19th, July 3rd, and 17th. Subscription Tickets one guinea each, to be had at 
Cramer and Beale’s and at Mr. Hallé’s resideuce. 


HERE LEOPOLD and MORITZ GANZ, Solo Violinist 

and Violoncellist to the King of Prussia, and HERR WILHELM GANZ, 
tronage of HIS ROYAL 
RUSSIA, they will give a 
Grand Morning Concert, at the he eat A 2. ga Rooms, on SATURDAY, 
JUNE 141u, to commence at half-past two o’clock, on which occasion the follow- 
ing distinguished artists will appear :—Mesdames Clara Novello, Viardot Garcia, 
Jenny Bauer, Messent, and Rudersdorff; Herren Reichardt, Formes, Benedict, 
aud Edward Ganz. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; tickets, 7s. 6d. To be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library ; the principal music-publishers; and of Herren L. & M. 
Ganz, 39, Conduit-street, Regent-street ; and of Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 50, Frith- 
street, Soho-square. 


R. PAUL JERRARD has the honor to announce 
that he will give a GRAND CONCERT at the Lecture Hall, Carter-street, 
Walworth, on Thursday evening, June 5th, when will be performed (in English) 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,” and a miscellaneous selection of music. Vocalists, 
Miss Poole, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Fanny Thirlwall, Miss Hincks, Mr Rogers, 
Mr. Charles Neville, Mr. Gadsby, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Henry Buckland. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Paul Jerrard. To commence at eight o’clock. Tickets, 1s. ; reserved 
seats, 28.; and dress stalls, numbered, 3s. each. To be had of Mr. P. Jerrard, 
170, Fleet-street ; of Messrs. Bates and Son, 6, Ludgate-hill; and of Mr. Sach, 
Library of the Institution, Manor-place, Walworth. 


S§16N OR ERRICO BIANCHI respectfully announces 

that he will give an Evening Concert at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley- 
street, on Tuesday, June 17th. To commence at Half-past Eight o’clock precisely. 
Assisted by the following artists: Madame Bassano, Miss Teresa Bassano, Miss 
Lucia Morgan, Signor Pisani, Signor Cimino ; Pianoforte—Signor and Miss Bianchi ; 
Concertina—Signor Giulio Regondi ; Violin—Mr. Blagrove ; Violonccllo—Mr. Paque ; 
La Cither—Mdlle. Mundi ; Conductor—Herr Kuhe. Reserved seats, Half-a-Guinea, 
Unreserved seats, Seven Shillings. Tickets to be had of the principal Musicsellers ; 
and at Signor Bianchi’s residence, 23, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 
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\ R. and MRS. ALFRED GILBERT'S First Perform- 


ance of Chamber Music (Fourth Annual Series) at_Willis’s Rooms on Mon- 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison haye the best 
description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-stgeet, Soho. 





day evening, June 2nd. Vvealists—Miss Cole and Mr. W. H. Cumming 
Instrumentalists—M. Paque, Messrs. Williams, Horton, Mann, Waltzeg, Cheshire, 
J.P. Cole, Pianoforte—Mr. Alfred Gilbert, of whom tickets may be obtained at 
his residence, 13, Berners-strect, Oxford-street. 





N R. WILLING, Organist to the Foundling Hospital, 
a begs to announce his Concert for Monday evening next, June 2nd, at the 
Musie Hall, Store-street, on which occasion the services of the celebrated Sar- 
dinian Minstrel Picco have been secured. Vocalists, Misses Birch, Stabbach, and 
Pvole, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Donald King, Benson, W. Coward. T. Williams, and 
Lawler. Violin, M. Sainton; violoncello, Mr. Lucas ; flute, Mr. R. Sidney Pratten ; 
pianoforte, Mr. Willing. Tickets, 5s. ; numbered reserved stalls, 7s. To be had 
at Mr. Willing’s residence, 42, Regent-square. 
WILLIS’ ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMENS'S. 
Under the innnediate patronage of 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE WEIMAR. 
ERR NABICH begs to announce that his grand 
x Morning Concert will take place at the above Rooms on the 7th June next, 
when he will be assisted by the following eminent artists:—Mad. Rudersdorff, 
Mdlie. Rudersdorff, Herr Rokitansky, Sig. Puzzi, Herr Schachner, Herr Paltzer, 
Mons. Vogel, Herr Puckract, Herr Ries, Haussmann, and Herr Nabich. Com- 
mence at half-past Two. Tickets, half a guines, to be had at all music-sellers, and 
at 74, Newman-street. 
i R. LAMBERT, Vocalist—Bass.—Communications rela- 
J 


tive to engagements to be addressed, ‘‘51, Union-terrace, York.” 





IGNOR BRAGA, the Violoncellist, begs to inform his 
Friends, that having left London for an engagement in Vienna, a'l lctters are 
to be addressed at 23, Maida Hill West. 


RTHUR NAPOLEON, the Portuguese Pianist, will 
<\. arrive in London the first week in June, having terminated a very successful 
tour in France and Germany.—Addresa, 30, Oxford-terrice, Hyde-park. 


N R. H. W. WATSON, Organist of St. Clement Danes, 

Strand, and late pupil to Mr, Young, Organist of the Cathedral, Lincoln, 
begs to annonuce that he gives lessons on the Organ and Pianoforte, in Singing, 
Harmony, and thorough Bass. Terms may be ascertained on application to 
Mr. Watson, at No. 20, Percy-circus, Pentonville. 











N rR. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street, where 
may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s publications for the Guitar, consisting of 
50 Songs, at 1s. 6d. each, and 30 Divertissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 
be had on application. 








{OR SALE.—A very fine Amati Violin, with a genuine 
“Tourie” bow, the property of an Amateur. This instrument is well 
worthy the attention of amateurs and professional men. To be seen at Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
THO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—TO LET, the Private 
- Part of No. 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, being a new and splendidly- 
built House, with stone stairs, plate-glass windows, and oak frames and mould- 
ings, and furnished throughout in the very best style, situate in the best part of 
Holles-street, with a view of two Squares, and within a few yards of Regent-street 
and Oxford-street. The Ground-floor is occupied by Boosey and Sons’ Music 
Warehouse. Application to be made at the premises. 


i; OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 
Fie Pa‘ent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 
ne hiversal 


stock now rei 












xhibitions of London in 185], and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 
te vady for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 
: — Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


. MIL AT 

TPHE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA.—£1 11s. 64d. 
to £22s, with mahogany box. This fashionable instrument consists of two 
distinct parts, each having certain unison notes, enabling a single performer (with- 
out difficulty) to play duets or melodies with an insulated tenor accompaniment. 
With beautiful tone, it is admirably suited to the voice, and combines results 
hitherto unobtained. Tutor and seven books of airs, each 2s. Inventors, Wheat- 
stone and Co., Patentees of the Concertinas as used by the most celebrated per- 
formers at the public concerts, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 


DIANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Musiec-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the mauufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Dryin g processes, are en ibled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semni-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. — Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Oo,’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, i 
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4 
MHE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUM.—GEO. 

LUFF and SON, Inventors of the Sourdine and Celeste Stops, have added 
another improvement to their Harmoniums, the Patent Genouillitre, or knee stop, 
which enables the player to produce the full power of the instrument without 
lifting the fingers trom the keys. The improvement can be applied to Harmo- 
niums already sold. To prove the superiority of their Harmoniums they keep 
them in order five years, free of charge. Being pianoforte makers, they exchange 
harmoniums for pianofortes, and pianofortes for harmoniums, both of which can 
be previously hired, with choice of purchase, at the lowest price for a first-class 
instrument. Sole agents for Debain’s new instrument, the Harmonichorde.— 
Geo. Luffand Son, 103, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





W KUHES new piece, PIOCOLOMINI MAZURKA, 

@ by Wilhelm Kuhe, played with great success in private soirées by the 
Composer, is published this day by Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles- 
street, London. 


EW SYSTEM OF SCALE PRACTICE FOR THE 

PIANOFORTE. By T. Scarsbrook. Price 4s. 6d. With exercises on chords 
in three positions on every degree of the scale—scales in thirds and sixths ; Chro- 
matic ditto, ditto; the Harmonised scale, ditto, with six variations. Exercises in 
octaves on a favourite Irish air. ‘‘ These scales are suitable for pupils of all ages, 
and we have no hesitation in saying this is the best arrangement we have ever 
seen.”—Cramer, Bea‘e, aud Co., 201, Regent-street. 








ORDMANN’S TRAVIATA.—Libiamo, the celebrated 
Brindisi, from La Traviata, arranged as a very effective piece for the 
Pianof rte by Rudolf Nordmann. Price 3s. By the same author, Isabelle, 
Romance, 2s. 6d. La mia letizia, 2s. 6d ; and Geneve, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


~ "ae ? 

ADAME RISTORI.—A new edition of Talexy’s 

Ristori Valse will be published in a few days, illustrated with a very 

beautiful portrait of the celebrated tragedienne in one of er most famous parts. 

The price of this popular Valse will remain the same as before, 3s. Boosey and 
Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


SBORNES LA DONNA E MOBILE. — Second 

edition, 23. 6d.—‘‘ Mr. Osborne has decked it out with all his usual amount 

of success ; and, withal, ina form of such facility for the instrument as to require 
but little practical skill for its execution.”—Sunday Times. 

Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 














SBORNES “A TE O CARA,” Third Edition. “It 
contains all the materials of the Puritani quartett, disposed for the instru- 

ment not only with taste, but also with precisely the knowledge requisite to 
combine a proper degree of effect without the slightest amount of com- 
plexity.”—Sunday Times, Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 











ENELLA VALSE.—By F. G. Tinney.—Third Edition. 

Performed at every public and private ball in London and the Provinces, 

and generally esteemed as the best Waltz of this popular composer. Third Edition. 

Price 3s. ; band parts 5s.; septet 3s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, 
Holles-street. 


HE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.—Song by 
Longfellow, Composed by Balfe, Sung by Miss Dolby, Miss Poole, and Mad. 
Amadei. Price 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Mr. Bulfe has set it for a contralto voice with peculiar 
and charming quaintness. The contrast between the major and minor themes 
(both good) is very happy; while the recitative on the words, ‘He gazed at the 
flowers,’ and again, at the conclusion, ‘’Twasan Angel visited the green earth,’ is 
well-considvred and produces an excellent effect.”—Musical World. Boosey and 











Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


Price 2s , ueatly bound in cloth, calf 3s. 6d., morocco, 5s, 
HE PSALTER; or PSALMS of DAVID, with the 
Canticles pointed for Chanting. By Robert Janes. | 
TNHE HYMNS of the CHURCH, with the Canticles 
point:d for Chanting. Price 2d., or 14s. per hundred. 
London ; Jolin Hughes, 11, Stationers’-hall-court ; J. Masters, 78, New Bond- 
strect. 


‘MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI. 


Published this Day, 


A PICCOLOMINI VALSE, by Albert Wagner (com- 

poser of the Ophelia Valse), illustrated with an authentic PORTRAIT of 

Mdlle. Piccolomini, superbly drawn by Mr. Biandard. A short sketch of the 
celebrated singer is also printed on the last page o! the Valse. Price 4s. 





__, Also, Published this Day, . 
Compete Edition of LA TRAVIATA, for the Piano- 
forte Solo, arranged by Rudolf Nordmann, containing alsoa PORTRAIT ot 
Maile. Piccolomini, on India paper, and a sketch of her career, reprinted from the 
Musical World. Tn one volume, cloth, 5s. 
Norice.—The above Portraits being copyright, no infringements will be per- 
mitted —Boosey and Sons, Musical ry, 28, Holles-street. 
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A WORD OR TWO IN REFERENCE TO MUSIC. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS NOTHING AT ALL ABOUT IT. 
“ A good ear for music, and a taste for music, are two very different things, which 


are often confounded ; and so is comprehending and enjoying every object of sense 
and sentiment.” GREVILLE. 


‘*Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained.” 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—If musical men would only condesend to regard music as some- 
thing more than a science, I am inclined to think we should all be the 
better for it. “The Profession,” of course, knows more about the art 
than all the rest of the world: ¢haé I would not question. But “The 
Profession” is, generally speaking, so lost in the contemplation of the 
art, its mysteries, its successes, its difficulties, its quibbles, its rules, and 
contradictions, as to be forgetful of its uses if not its charms, its aims 
if not its powers, its essential spirit if not its natural attributes. The 
line of cultivation may be too long, as the string of the kite may be too 
much for the paper contrivance, whose size should regulate the 
“paying out.” Such is my impression, when I see musicians so profound 
as to be anything but what Z term musical! The wind may be plentiful, 
but there is too much chord. 

I am, I know, exhibiting my ignorance, but only expressing what 
tens of thousands of intelligent folks say, when I declare that harmony 
—sheer harmony—is often so objectionably introduced as to inflict 
downright injury upon the musical world—I mean those who live by 
music—while it by no mean pleases or benefits those who pay to hear 
it. Byron alluded to “ A living voice, a breathing harmony,” when 
he meant nothing approaching to what I referto. But I will not, 
simply because I cannot, discuss the merits of composition. I am 
merely throwing off certain impressions which I believe to be very 
common among the community at large, “ unlicked cubs” and all! 

Sir, I don’t love music for itself (mere musicians do that), but for 
what it can accomplish. I have seen a mortal execute passages so as 
to elicit the applause of the skilled in such feats, and I have contri- 
buted my commendation ; but music can do more than that for the 
multitude. Let the rondo in B, on the pianoforte, be for the curious, 
and the charms of sound for—the like of me, and our name is legion ! 
I want to be fed, sir, not crammed! I am willing to have my palate 
improved and to be taught how to distinguish excellencies from trash, 
and how to enjoy what I receive; but I don’t desire force-meat balls, 
and I know what is most to my liking; and, instead of improving or 
elevating my taste, people destroy my appetite. 

We, the herd, delight in music for what it can conjure up, convey, 
express. We go to operas, and an air is about to be sung; we are all 
open-mouthed and greedy-eared. We lean forward in silent satisfaction 
—we, who pay, and we are grateful. Nor does these alone—these 
melodies—charm us. What comes plainly and pleasantly home to us 
is what we appreciate, what we want. We are not indifferent to an 
overture, and that is more than a pretty or a pleasing jingle. I have 
seen that old-fashioned “ Battle of Prague” pale the faces of workiug 
people. It tells its story unmistakeably and agreeably. What we don’t 
comprehend, is the noise, the discord, and the profound mixture of 
sounds called execution and scientific. That, to ua, is abominable, 

Your professor is too often nothing else, and the really gifted rises 
above him—just as the poet soars higher than the mere scholar. 

To listen to a composition because we comprehend its construction, 
is one thing; to do so because of the pleasure it imparts, is another. 
The difference is that between our respect for a first-rate cook, and our 
gratification over a favourite dish—be it plain or complex. Your 
musical man, sir, when he is not a slave to (that abused term) 
Harmony, is reproached as a melodist. But he cannot serve two 
masters. Iam not so ignorant as to feel disposed to disparage those 
great and imposing pieces but for which “the profession” would have 
no professors. I go, with my order of beings, to Exeter Hall, and 
nobody there is more attentive than I am—few more affected. But it 
is not the elbowing, and the fingering, and the drumming, and the 
shouting—not the shrieking of some instruments aud the roaring of 
others—not anything that can be imagined in the way of motion (from 
& spinning-jenny to a peg-top, or in the way of sound (that is dut 
sound), that ever puts me into extasies or “the likes o’ me.” No! 
What makes my heart knock against my ribs, and my blood forsake 
my lip, is quite irrespective of action and noise! 

It is that power which reaches my senses when a military band 
“strikes up” upon parade, when an organ peals Divine service, when 
a chorus is within the compass of my comprehension, when a solitary 
oboe sends plaintive notes across a moonlit and stilly lake, and when a 
single voice to a familiar air awakens memories of the dead. Com- 


SHAKESPERE. 








posers whom I need not mention knew well what that was. In their 
happiest inspiration they were charming themselves, aud defying the 
laws of music. I can zee one at this moment who, in my youth, was 
thought something of, and is not forgotten by the lovers of sweet 
sounds now, even Bellini; and I hear him say, as he rises from the 
piano, over which he had been bending in dreamy ecstacy, “ Ah, my 
child, you like melody—sheer melody; that is God’s music—man 
makes the rest!” We certainly do not associate seraphic strains with 
concerted pieces or bass voices. However, what I would represent, and 
this I cannot hope to do in one letter, is the fact that musical people 
cater too much for their own genius, and too little for mine. They 
may pity us—despise us, but we provide their bread and cheese, and 
are ready to add beef and pudding, provided they but consult our 
tastes—such as they are! They need not pander. Our sympathies 
are strong and very available; our weaknesses are not all vices; 
we can submit, too, to a great deal of mystification, are very 
patient, willing to learn, and (excuse the expression) a little humbug is 
quite agreeable to us. But, as one of Dickens’s heroes says, “There 
are chords,” and we have nerves as well as bowels; and, with your 
permission, I will again address you on the subject of music. 
Your obedient servant, 
Tomas Noppy. 





THE ORIGINAL SCORE OF MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
BY E. F, EDLEN VON MOSEL. 
Custos of the Imperial Library at Vienna 
(Translated expressly for the Musical World.) 
(Continued from page 325.) 

Frnatty, the question, why Mozart did not write the instrumenta- 
tion from the “ Dies ire” to the “ Hostias” inclusive, in the blank lines of 
the sketches, rather than make a new copy of the score, may be solved 
by a letter from his widow to the Abbé Stadler of the 31st May, 1827, 
wherein it is said: “It may be brought as a reproach to Mozart that 
he was not very orderly with his papers, and often mislaid what he had 
begun to compose ; rather than spend time in seeking for it he preferred 
to write it out again; the consequence of this was that many things 
were twice written, the second of which was in no respect different from 
the one that had been mislaid ; for whatever idea he had once worked 
out in his mind was firm as a rock and never altered.” It might cer- 
tainly be objected to this, that such might probably be the case with 
shorter pieces or single movements, but was very unlikely to have been 
done with a long series of vocal movements. 

What may be cited from the writings of the Abbé Stadler against the 
possibility of the present score being in the handwriting of Mozart, loses 
its power through the consideration, that throughout these workings, 
and even in conversations with myself, his intimate friend, he has never 
mentioned that he had once spoken with Mozart, or even with 
Siissmayer, on the subject of the Requiem. ; 

The Abbé only knew, and only could know, what had been told him 
in the house of Mozart, and could only write so much as was there 
communicated to him. He was not even apprised, as appears from 
several passages in his writings, what became of the first movements— 
“ Requiem” and “ Kyrie”—after he had copied them. “ It will probably 
soon explain itself,” he writes, “into whose hands the first leaves of the 
original score, from No. 1 to No. 10, have fallen.” And, subsequently— 
“'lwo copies were immediately made, of Siissmayer’s score; the MS. 
score of Siissmayer was sent to the person who had given the commis- 
sion for the work, and probably, for his greater satisfaction, Mozart's 
original MS. of the “ Requiem” and “ Kyrie” may have been sent with 
them.” In case it was intended thus to convince the person who gave 
the commission for the work, that Mozart had really composed it, it 
seems inexplicable that the two divisions of the sketches of the score, 
from folio 11 till 45, were not sent also, in order to render this convic-- 
tion as complete as nossible. : 

The well-known letter of Siissmayer to the Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel, which has so often appeared in print, was still less calculated to 
make those waver in their opinion who declared the score to be Mozart’s 
genuine handwriting, quite independent of the opinion of such connois- 
seurs as considered that he “ had composed the “ Sanctus” “ Benedictus 
and “Agnes Dei,” anew”—of which further hereafter,—the credibility of 
this letter is destroyed by its first words, which contains a manifest un- 
truth. He writes :—“ in the “ Requiem” as well as in the “ Kyrie” “ Dies 
ire,” “ Domine Jesu,” Mozart entirely completed the four veca' parts and 
the fundamental bass, as well as the figuring, but had only indicated 
the chief passages of the instrumentation.” ; 

I have already mentioned that the Abbé Stadler transcribed the first 
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two movements, viz., “Requiem” and “Kyrie,” shortly after Mozart’s 
death, from his original copy. This transcript, as well as that of the 
“‘ Dies ire,” has been in the possession of the Imperial Library for several 
years. Stadler says, in the Addenda to his Defence, ete.—“ Should these 
original MSS. ever come to light, which is very possible, it will be 
proved that my transcript (of the “ Requiem” and “ Kyrie”) corresponds 
with them, just as the “ Dies irw,” at present in my possession, corre- 
sponds with the sketch of the score.” These original MSS. have been 
found, and the most complete scores produced of the transcript of the 
two first movements with Mozart’s MS., which forms the division from 
folio 1 till 10 of the score in question, has proved itself; but this tran- 
script contained, as is now seen in the original MS. itself, a score com- 
pleted in every detail, of the “ Requiem” and “ Kyrie,” consequently 
these were not sketches of scores similar tothe following numbers, and 
Siissmayer could not have had the slightest share in these two move- 
ments. 

There remained, therefore, no doubts, or as good as none, as to the 
perfect authenticity of the newly acquired score; after many fruitless 
endeavours to obtain some more important MSS, of Siissmayer than 
the two already mentioned, the Freyher von Lanog kindly supplied two 
from his collection, namely: a trio for soprano and two basses, with 
orchestral accompaniments, consisting of fifteen leaves, and an aria for 
bass with orchestra of ten leaves, both pieces designed for the opera 
La Serva Padrona, and both of the year 1793. If the resemblance of 
these scores to Mozart’s handwriting generally, both as to the notes 
and the words, was almost incredible, it was still more perfect to that 
of the score of the Requiem commencing from the “Dies ire.” The 
capital letters P, Q, and T, which had been in vain sought for through- 
out the MSS. of Mozart in that particular shape, were here the only 
ones that appeared, and the slight deviations in the score from Mozart’s 
general manner, that had been before regarded as unimportant, as well 
as the twice interrupted numbering of the leaves, now assumed a greater 
significance. 

The longer and the more carefully the comparison of these two MSS. 
with the score was continued, the more confusing it became ; the more 
so as, on the other hand, the latter presented many characters more 
peculiar to the handwriting of Mozart than to that of Sissmayer, 

(To be continued.) 








TRANSLATIONS FROM SCHUMANN.* 
(No. 5.) 


VARIOUS CRITICISMS ON THE COMPOSITIONS OF WILLIAM 
STERNDALE BENNETT, 


op. 9. 
Continued from page 326. 

“An English composer is no composer,” said some one, previously 
to the Gewandhaus Concert, at which Mr. Bennett, a few weeks 
ago, executed the above work. When the concert was concluded, 
I turned, as if interrogatively, to this foe of England, and said— 
“An English composer—” “ Aye, truly English,” replied he, 
completing my sentence with a pun.t A few words will suffice 
for to-day. In the first number of this volume, Eusebius has so 
read and written out of my very soul as it were, that Ineed add but 
little to hissketch. In sober truth, if we consider that the above 
concerto was written as long as three years ago, that is to say, when 
the composer was only in his nineteenth year, we cannot help being 
struck by so early a development of the artist’s skill—by the 
calm arrangement and connection of the whole—by the euphony 
of the language, and the purity of the thoughts. I should, at 
most, desire, perhaps, the omission of certain instances of diffuse- 
ness in the first movement, but that is a matter of mere individual 
taste. On the whole, we find nothing unessential, nothing which 
is not intimately related to the fundamental sentiment ; and 
even where new elements are introduced, the original golden 
threads still glisten, through being continued in a manner 
of which only a master’s hand is capable. What a piece of 
good fortune is it, in the midst of the eternal desert of the 
works of mere scholars, to stumble on an organic Whole 
full of life; and what a subject of delight, that the public of 
Leipsic, however little it was prepared for such a work, acknow- 








* From Robert Schumann’s Gesammelte Schriften iiber Musik und 
Musiker, Translated for the Musical World, by John V. Bridgeman. 

t In order that the reader may see the “ pun,” it may, perhaps, be 
necessary to inform him that the German word English signifies “angelic” 
as well as * English.”—J, V. Bripgemay, 








ledged it quickly and joyfully. The judgment of the public in 
this instance was subjected to afar different ordeal from that in the 
case of other composers. It had not to recognise any particular 
kind of skill, to distinguish any particular skool or to institute 
comparisons with other virtuost. The first thing necessary was 
to take into account the modesty with which the artist rejected 
everything startling, and to see whether it rested upon a fine, 
rich soil; whether we saw before us one of those rare: and 
fervent artistic natures which, if they once grant those without a 
glimpse into the life of the soul, appear to live on, indifferent to 
what is said, and to hold intercourse with themselves ‘alone. 
After the first movement, a purely lyrical piece, full of that 
beautiful human sentiment only to be found in the best musical 
compositions, the public were naturally decided about the prin- 
cipal point, namely, that they had to do with an artist of a more 
than usually distinguished character. Yet this was not followed 
by the general applause, thundering from the floor to the roof, 
which pert virtwost call forth. The public demanded something 
more ; they were visibly excited, and they wanted to let the 
Englishman see that he was in the land of music. Now began 
the romance in G minor, so simple that the notes in it could 
almost be counted. Had I not known from the original source. 
that, while engaged in the task of composition, the poet had had 
the picture of a somnambulist in his mind, all the touching 
features of such a scene must instantly have struck my own as 
well as every feeling heart. 

As if afraid to awaken the dreamer upon the lofty battlement, 
no one dared to breathe, and if the sympathy in many passages 
was almost like anxiety, it was softened down by the beauty of 
the composition into pure artistic enjoyment. And now came 
that wondrous chord, when the sleeping girl appears out of all 
danger, as though reposing upon her couch, while the moon- 
beams play quietly around her. This happy touch decided the 
business ; and, in the last movement, the public quietly aban- 
doned itself to the joy we are accustomed to derive from a 
master, whether he leads us to peace or strife. 

If, in the preceding lines, I have kept too much behind the 
protection of the opinion manifested by the public, or if, per- 
adventure, any one should object that I had interpreted it too 
favourably, I am ready to defend, on my own and sole responsibi- 
lity, all that I have said concerning the excellence of the concerto. 
It is but too necessary that the honours with which people so 
often unthinkingly load virtwosit who possess nothing but their 
fingers, should be secured to really musical artists, and that the 
public should learn to distinguish the one from the other. Would 
that there were many more artists working in the same spirit as 
Bennett—no one would then have any farther occasion to be 
anxious about the future prospects of our art! 


Wri11am Srernpate Bennett. Six Etudes in the form of 
Caprices. 

The reader has already been long aware, and the Zeitschrift 
in no way denies, that, among younger composers, there is 
a small knot of select favourites, and that among them the 
above-named Englishman is not the least—in fact, that, in 
certain particulars, he leaves all the rest behind. In a word, 
he has the purest taste, and the most lively feeling for what is 
unsophisticated, that is to say, real, of them all. At a very early 
period, his natural appreciation of art raised him above all the 
rubbish, into which darin young spirits who would rapidly pin 
a prominent position, so often fall. He always produces the best 
he can, and, as he possesses fine natural gifts, always something 
fine. The Htudes are, by no means, great creations. But as he 
goes economically to work; as he begins quietly, neglecting 
nothing, and likewise never doing too much, to bring his 
strength to bear upon the point whence it may exert the 
greatest effect, everyone may take a lesson from him, for 
such are the signs of a mastery, which have been subse- 
qyeaity fulfilled in the most satisfactory manner. The reader 
must know that the Ztudes were composed by Mr. Bennett 
when he was only in his eighteenth year, since which time his 
knowledge and fancy have been greatly enriched. But even in 
the works under consideration, the ideas flow so freely and so 
easily to the end, that the mere object of studies appears to be 
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subordinate, as an artist, who is the opposite of everything me- 
chanically dead, intends that something more than useless dex- 
terity shall be gained by the study of Etudes. The little, conse- 
quently, very accurately defines the contents ; we have caprices, 
in.a strict form, each presenting a different degree of difficulty ; 
pleasing genre pictures, by imitating which the hand acquires 
ae and grace. I know nothing to which I can better 
iken them than to the older Etudes of Berger, although the 


_Jatter were written at a period of more advanced manly maturity. 


Certain truths strike one as being as clear as the sun, whatever 
melancholy individual. instances we may, on the other hand, 
find; but that most of them agree with the sense of what I have 
said, I am, in this case, almost convinced. I may, finally, men- 
tion that the most striking of the Htudes is the last in G minor. 





Bennett’s overture, called the “ Naiads,” has already been 
once mentioned, when it was characterised as “a charming 
picture, richly and nobly executed ;” such, indeed, it is, as fresh 
as if just bathed, and, despite the similarity of the subject with 
Mendelssohn’s Melusine, full of those original traits to which we 
have frequently alluded, when speaking of this most musical of 
all Englishmen. It requires but little fancy, and every person with 
anything like a lively imagination will of his own accord picture 
tohimeelf, as hehearsthe overture, beautifully entwined groups of 


playful, bathing Naiads on all sides, while the gentle flutes and 


oboes may be interpreted as suggesting the surrounding rose- 
bushes and billing doves ; we can, at any rate, promise prosaicai 
persons an impression similar to that which Goethe wished to 
produce in his Fischer, namely the feeling of summer, that would 
cool itself in the springs, so refreshingly and with such mirror- 
like clearness does the music lie stretched out before us. One 
reproach, however, formerly raised against it, was a certain 
monotony ; this may, perhaps, be partly attributable to the 
numerous parallel passages, repetitions of single periods in the 
upper and lower octave, etc., and a very light kind of structure, 
which, however, although we should often in other composers be 
compelled to designate it as a common fault, is, in the present 
instance, to be considered less as the result of any failing of 
invention than an adherence to certain favourite thoughts and 
turns, 
(To be contnued.) 








£100 REWARD 


For the precise signification (in plain English) of the following 
passage—from The Atheneum (“ ante”—page 657) :— 

‘In her (Alboni’s) sortita and final rondo,* the pleasure which her 
executive brilliancy must otherwise have given us was impaired by the 
diversity of weight and quality of her notes—no two roulades being 
executed in the same register—no passage being taken without a mix- 
ture of thick and thin destructive of that flow and serenity which the 
music of Bellini’s village opera demands.” 


Whoever (say Mr. Punch) will furnish us with a clue to the 
above (especially of the “thick and thin” destroying “ flow and 
serenity,’’) shall receive the reward specified on the forehead of 
this announcement, 





£200 REWARD 


For the precise signif:cation (in plain English) of the following 
passage—a sequel to the other—from The Atheneum (“ ante”— 
as before): — 

“To be just, the same reproach applies, in some respect, to the per- 
formance of the Garcia sisters in the same part,—but with them the 
vocal artifices employed were (and ave) harmonised by the dramatic skill 
and inspiration, which disguise the patchiness of the materials by clear- 
ness of design and colour in the general conception.” 


Whoever (say Mr, Punch) will furnish us with a clue to the 
above (especially of the “clearness of design and colour in the 


, general conception,” which “ disguise” “ patchiness of materials”) 


shall receive the reward specified on the forchead of this 
announcement, 





* La Sonnambula, 











CONCERTS—VARIOUS. 

A more crowded audience we do not remember to have seen 
in Willis’s Rooms than that on Tuesday night, when Miss 
Messent and Mr. Brinley Richards gave their annual concert. 
The vocalists with Miss Messent were Mad. Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Sophie Perlet, Herr Von der Osten, Messrs. 
Elliot Galer, Weiss, and Frank Bodda; the instrumentalists, 
with Mr, Richards, Herr Molique, and Signor Piatti. There 
were two “classical” pieces in the programme—Mozart’s quartet, 
in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello; and the 
same composer’s sonata in A major, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello. Mr. Richards was the pianist in both, playing with 
remarkable spirit, and loudly applauded. He also gave three 
small pieces of his own composition, of which one—* Pastorale 
in E major,” dedicated to Chopin—was especially noticeable for 
its gracefulness. Miss Sophie Perlet made her first appearance 
in public. (The name we understand is assumed, the young 
lady being daughter of a captain in the navy.) She has a con- 
tralto voice of good quality; and her singing, for a novice, was 
to be commended. She was very nervous. Mad. Clara Novello 
introduced, for the first time in public, a new characteristic song, 
called “The Captive of Agincourt,” written by Mr. Macfarren, 
which obtained a loud encore. Another novelty was a duet by 
Mr. Brinley Richards, “ How beautiful is night,” sung by Miss 
Messent and Mr. Tilliard, who made his first appearance. The 
duet is pleasing and well written, and the performance was 
creditable to both singers. Mr. Tilliard has a pleasing bass 
voice. Miss Messent sang, among other things, “Ernani in- 
volami,” and Benedict’s melodious ballad, “ Scenes of my youth.” 
The first was brilliant, the last admirable. Messrs. Benedict, 
Mori, and Herr Wilhelm Ganz were the conductors. 

Among the most effective and masterly displays in the instru- 
mental oe of this concert should be mentioned a violon- 
cello solo by Sig. Piatti, and a fantasia on Austrian airs for the 
violin, composed and executed by Herr Molique. 





A very fashionable audience assembled in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Tuesday evening, at the concert of Miss Sraspacu, 
who, to the attraction of her own name, combined that of Mad. 
Viardot Garcia, Herr Reichardt, Miss Arabella Goddard, &c. 
The performance commenced with a trio by Mayseder in A 
flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, executed to perfection 
by Miss Goddard, Herr Deichman, and M. Paque. This was 
followed by Weber’s romance, “ Unter blahender,” chastely sung 
by Herr Reichardt. Miss Stabbach then gave the air, “ Anch’ io 
dischiuso,” from Verdi’s Nabucco, which she sang with great 
fervor and energy, and was loudly applauded. We counsel the 
young and improving vocalist, however, to eschew Verdi's 
music for something more essentially vocal. Besides, in a concert- 
room, the composer of Ernani is rather boisterous than beau- 
tiful. Mad. Viardot Garcia, in Cruvelli’s famous bolero from 
the Vépres Siciliennes, with all her cleverness, only engendered 
the same reflections. We infinitely preferred Miss Stabbach in 
two German (eder or ballads, one of which was charmingly 
sung, received with great applause, and unanimously encored. 
Mr. Weiss gave Benedict’s “ Rage, thou angry storm,” with true 
vigour. 

In the second part, Miss Arabella Goddard was rapturously 
encored in a pianoforte arrangement of M. Godefroid’s elegant 
Danse des Sylphes, which was originally composed for the harp. 
In return for this compliment bestowed on her graceful and 
highly-finished performance, Miss Goddard returned to the 
orchestra, and played Liszt’s elaborate and brilliant Lucia with 
equal talent and effect. In Berger’s “Nach Sevilla,” Herr 
Reichardt received an encore, and substituted, in the place of 
the German Jied, Balfe’s (Longfellow’s) “Good night,” which 
melodious and graceful serenade is obtaining almost unexampled 
popularity. Herr Reichardt sang both songs capitally. Mad. 
Viardot Garcia introduced, herself at the piano, two of her cha- 
racteristic Spanish songs, which she sang with infinite humour. 
Being encored in the last, she added a French air bujon, and 
was equally happy and successful. Messrs. Frank Mori and 
Francesco Berger were the accompanists at the piano. 

Besides what we have enumerated there was a violoncello solo 
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Mrs. Joun Macrarren gave her first matinée on Saturday, at 
the New Beethoven-rooms, Queen Anne Street. There wasa 
full attendance. Mrs. John Macfarren is an admirer of the 
great masters of the pianoforte, and has studied them with zeal. 
To amateurs of the piano her concerts cannot fail to be at- 
tractive. On the present occasion “classical” music predomi- 
nated as usual. There were Beethoven’s trio in E flat (Op. 1, 
No. 1), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; Mendelssohn’s 
Tema con variazioni, in D, for pianoforte and violoncello ; the 
same composer’s andante in E flat, from the sixth book of the 
Lieder ohne Worte ; and Weber’s Moto continuo (the last move- 
ment of his sonata in C, Op. 24). In all of these Mrs. John 
Macfarren displayed further improvement on last year, both in 
point of execution and expression. Her playing in Beethoven’s 
trio was entitled to high praise, and, being assisted by M. Sainton 
and Signor Piatti, the performance was unexceptionable through- 
out. The other pieces performed by Mrs. John Macfarren, 
were Prudent’s Lucia, and a duo for two pianofortes, composed 
by Mr. Walter Macfarren, who joined her in its performance. 
Both fantasia and duet were brilliantly executed, and pleased 
generally. M. Sainton played his own Solo de Concert, and 
created a great sensation. The vocalists were Miss Louisa 
Vinning, Mad. Weiss, and Mr. Miranda, who gave variety to 
the programme by various popular airs. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
accompanied the vocal music. 





Herren Franz and Cart Dorrter and Cart Huper’s even- 
ing concert came off on Thursday, the 22nd instant. The fine 
ensemble flute playing of the Brothers Doppler has already been 
noticed. Herr Carl Huber is a violinist from the National 
Theatre at Pesth. He played a solo of his own composition, in 
which he displayed a certain talent both as composer and in- 
strumentalist. Mdlle. Emilie Krall, and Herr von Osten, 
assisted with some vocal pieces ; and a trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, by Herr Pauer, was executed by the composer, 
Herr Huber and Herr Hausmann. The most noticeable thing 
in the concert was that everything was German—singers, in- 
strumentalists, and composers. 


M. Avexanpbre Bitter commenced his series of maiinées on 
Tuesday, the 22nd instant, at his residence, Russell Street, 
Fitzroy Square. The programme included Mendelssohn’s grand 
trio in D minor (No. 1) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor (Op. 111); Weber’s Rondo in E 
flat ; Chopin’s Polonaise, in C, for pianoforte and violoncello ; 
Deehler’s “ Tarentelle,” and the finale from Liszt’s Lucia, besides 
songs by Miss Stabbach. M. Billet was assisted in the trio by 
Herr Jansa and M. Paque ; and in the Polonaise by M. Paque. 
The performances of the able and esteemed pianist afforded the 
highest gratification to a numerous and attentive audience. 
Miss Stabbach sang Mozart’s “Non temer,” and two songs by 
M. Francesco Berger, with excellent judgment. 


Miss Annig DE Lara’s Concert was given at Queen-square 
House, the residence of Lady Pollock, on Tuesday evening. The 
vocalists were, Mdlle. Emilie Krall, Misses Lascelles, Alleyne, 
Medora Collins, Annie de Lara, Signors Albicini and Veroni ; 
instrumentalists — Messrs. Aguilar, Viotti Collins, George 
Collins, Medora Collins, and George Lake. The beneficiaire was 
encored in a new ballad, and besides taking part in two duets, a 
trio, and quartet, sang Mozart’s “Dove sono.” Mr. Aguilar 
was much applauded in Mendelssohn’s andante and rondo cap- 
priccioso ; Mr, George Lake equally so in a concertina solo ; and 
Madlle. Krall in several songs, The splendid drawing-rooms of 
Lady Pollock were filled with amateurs of fashion. 


Mr. W. H. Hotmes’s Prayororte Concerts.—The second 
came offon Wednesday morning. Novelty was the order of the 
day. There were no less than six pieces played in public for the 
first time—namely, sonata in C minor, for three pianos (Ruben- 


stein), played by Miss Newton, Messrs. Noble and Holmes ; con- 
certo (Hauptman), by Master Horton Claridge Allison, aged 
eight years and a half; duets for the pianoforte (Schumann), by 
Miss Arabella Anderson and Mr. W. H. Holmes; nocturne, 
“The Violet,” for the pianoforte (Miss Georgiana Holmes) by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes; duet for two pianofortes, “ Midnight 
Reverie” (W. H. Holmes), by Messrs. Noble and Holmes; and 
concertino for pianoforte (Benedict), by Miss Janet Lindsay. 
The executants in the above instances were all pupils of Mr 
Holmes, who himself took a large and important share in the 
labours. In fact the concert in the main was a concert of Mr. 
Holmes’s pupils, There were some vocal pieces to vary the instru- 
mental portion of the entertainment. Among others, Madame 
Clara Novello sang the air from Z/i, “I will extol thee,” and a 
ballad by Lady Cotton Sheppard, and Miss Emily Spiller, of the 
Royal Academy, sang Mr. Holmes’s “ Elfin of the Lake.” The 
concert on the whole was highly interesting, and attracted a 
crowded audience. Madame Clara Schumann will perform at 
the third concert. 





Wanr of space compelled us to be somewhat short in our 
notice of the concert of Sianor and Mapame Ferranrt’s concert. 
We cannot, however, let this opportunity pass without bestowing 
some words of praise on both these artists for their expressive 
singing ina duet from La Gaza Ladra; in a duet by Kiicken; 
and in Macfarren’s trio, “The Troubadour,” in which they were 
efficiently assisted by Miss Dolby. Signor Ferrari, also, in a 
romanza from Maria di Rudenz, proved himself an efficient 
interpreter of Donizetti’s graceful music; and the applause 
received by both the beneficvaires in the course of the evening 
was as hearty as it was well deserved. 





Sienor Givutio Reconpi summoned his friends to the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, yesterday, and as usual there 
was a crowded assembly. We have so often given our opinion 
of Signor Regondi’s performance on the concertina and guitar, 
that it would be a work of supererogation to go into it on this 
occasion any further than by saying that he is now as great as 
he ever was on both instruments. More we cannot say. The 
same expression, the same finish, the same correctness of 
phrasing, and the same wonderful execution. Signor Regondi 
was much applauded in a morceau of his own composition on the 
concertina, and a fantasia by Schulz, on the guitar, in which 
difficulties without number were accomplished with perfect ease, 
Signor Regondi had engaged some of the most eminent artists 
in London to assist him, among whom were Madame Viardot 
Garcia, who sang with charming simplicity an air of Lully’s in 
Thésée, and a national popular air, “ Margoton,” as well as some 
Spanish songs, which were encored. Madame Clara Novello 
sang with admirable finish Mozart’s “Dove sono,” and some 
duets with Madame Viardot. Another feature of the concert 
was the Orpheus Glee Union. The members of this vocal society 
sang with perfect ensemble a glee called “ Maying,” by Miiller, 
and a part song, “ Beware,” by Hatton, in both of which they 
were encored, The other performers were Miss Lascelles, who 
was much applauded in an air by Stradella; Signor Tedesco, 
who played with great spirit the sonata in B flat, Op. 22, of 
Beethoven, and was much applauded; Miss Stabbach and 
Mdlle. Cleopatre Tornborg, who played a fantasia on the flute. 
Signor Li Calsi conducted. 





Mr. G. A. Osporne’s concert took place on Friday evening in 
the Hauover-square Rooms, before a numerous and fashionable 
audience, A new feature in the programme was a very cleverly 
written quartet, MS.—for pianforte, flute, clarinet, and bassoon— 
performed with great effect hy the composer, with Messrs. 
Pratten, Lazarus, and Baumann. A brilliant duet for two 
pianofortes, on subjects from the Etoile du Nord, and a duet for 
pianoforte and violin, on themes from Auber'’s Marco Spada— 
both the compositions of Mr. Osborne—were equally successful. 
The first was executed with great spirit by Messrs. Osborne 
and Benedict ; in the second Mr. Osborne was joined by Mr. 
Blagrove. Mr. Osborne also played a nocturne of Chopin called 





Ii Lamento, and a Marche Caracteristique of his own. Both the 
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music and execution of the last gave evident pleasure to the 
audience, who again expressed their satisfaction, at the termi. 
nation {of the concert, with yet two other pianoforte solos— 
Au revoir and Fiorenza—from the same fertile pen and the same 

liant fingers. The programme was relieved by. regal pieces 

‘om various composers, sung by Mdlle. Emilie Krall, Miss L, 
Vinning, and Mr. Benson ; a glee and four-part song, entrusted 
to Messrs. J. Foster, W. Cooper, Benson, and V. Thomas ; and 
last (or rather first—since it opened the concert) not least, one 
of Beethoven’s violin sonatas, performed by Messrs. Osborne 
and Blagrove. So that Mr. Osborne’s numerous patrons had 
ample opportunity of admiring him, both as pianist and composer. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue fourth concert (on Monday night) was in many respects 
first-rate. It was too long, but that fault seems inseparable 
from Philharmonic performances. It is not the less true that 
two symphonies, two concertos, and two overtures, diversified 
by singing, are more than enough for any musical appetite— 
especially when all the pieces, instrumental and vocal, are 
lengthy. The programme was as follows :— 

Sinfonia in D minor By ee ... Spohr. 
Scena ed Aria, “Ah! parlate” : ss Cimarfosa. 
Concerto in G, Pianoforte is ... Beethoven. 
Scéne et Air, “Invocation 4 la Haine” ... vs Gluck. 
Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream ... Mendelssohn. 
Sinfonia in C; No. 6, Jupiter aie ... Mozart. 
Concerto, Violoncello ms ne .. Haydn. 
Duetto, “Quis est Homo” ... A ..» Rossini. 
Overture (Fidelio) is ok .« Beethoven. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 

Spohr’s second symphony (which is too rarely heard) was 
written a great many years ago, expressly for the Philharmonic 
Society. It is in many respects the best work of this class 
which the master has composed: Even Mr. Chorley—in his 
elaborate attack upon the Cassel musician*—allows that it is 
“sweet without sickliness, and solid without sruripity.” This, 
coming from so ingenious a pen, is a sentence to be cherished by 
all the disciples of Spohr. About the Jupiter of re it is un- 
necessary to say anything—except that it annihilated almost 
everything that preceded and followed it. Both symphonies 
were executed with great vigour, though not with great deli- 
cacy. Mendelssohn’s overture was scrambled through with un- 
pardonable negligence ; and the final chords were “mulled” by 
certain of the “wind”—who should have beén mulled for their 
mulling. This was a pity, since Professor Bennett gave us the 
right reading, at last, of the rallentando in the coda—Men- 
delssohn’s own reading—with a gradual diminution in the tempo, 
instead of a sudden change at the cantabile. We know not on 
what authority the new conductor omitted the usual pauses after 
each of the four chords for wind instruments, at the beginnin 
and end of the overture. No doubt, however, he had goo 
reasons for such an innovation. The Fidelio was rattled over— 
according to custom. 

Herr Otto Goldschmidt played Beethoven’s concerto famously, 
and was warmly applauded after each movement. Nothing 
could be better than his reading of the slow movement. His 
cadences, in the first al/egro and finale, were brilliant and well 
contrived. Sig. Piatti’s incomparable talent was ill-displayed in 

e meagre and old-fashioned concerto of Haydn, which we 
strongly recommend him to restore to that ancient book-stall 
where he is said (we are unaware with what truth) to have dis- 
covered it. As music if is rococo, and as a specimen of the 
master, of no value whatever. 

Mad. Clara Novello sang well; but the music in Cimarosa’s 
Sacrifizio d@’Abramo is gone out of date. It should be buried, 
with Haydn’s violoncello concerto. Mad. Viardot Garcia sang 
elaborately ; but the scene from Gluck’s Armida, away from 
the stage, is little better than dry declamation. The elegant (and 
exceedingly secular) duét from Rossini’s Stabat Mater afforded 
the two accomplished ladies an opportunity of shining in com- 
panionship—of which they availed iintenden admirably. 





* Music and Manners in Germany, 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Ar the fifth sitting (on Tuesday afternoon) the following was 
the selection :— 

Quartet, E minor, Op. 44 ‘ Mendelssohn. 
Pianoforte Solos waa age ang ..- Bach. 
Quartet, in A, No. 5, Op, 18 Beethoven. 
Septet, D ininor ob ee ma ... Hummel. 

Herr Ernst again led the quartets, and never played more 
magnificently. The scherzo in the first—one of Mendelssohn’s 
most prodigious inspirations—was repeated by unanimous desire ; 
and the andante, which was sung with exquisite expression, 
deserved the compliment quite as well. Beethoven's quartet 
(simple and graceful) was finely contrasted with the more 
elaborate and imaginative inspiration of Mendelssohn. In both 
Herr Ernst was admirably seconded by Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hill, 
and Sig. Piatti—who has been justly called “the unrivalled.” 

M. Hallé was in fine play. The prelude, saraband, bourrée and 
gigue of “ old Bach”—executed in the genuine and unaffected 
manner of the Bachzan (or Bacchose—or Bacchic) period—was a 
rare treat. Hummel’s prolix and very. brilliant, dull and ex- 
tremely dashing, effective and utterly diffuse, septwor in D minor 
was splendidly performed by the great Teutonic pianist, in asso- 
ciation with M. Remusat (flute), M. Barret eee Mr. C. Harper 
(horn), Mr. Hill (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Howell 
(double-bass). A more powerful combination of executants (“the 
executive,” as Mr. Ella would say) could hardly have been de- 
vised—even by the Director of the Musical Union. 

The room was full ; the perfimes were eaquis, the handker- 
chiefs all cambric and embroidered ; the lace was all pointed— 
like the criticisms anticipatory of the “ Record.” In short, the 
present “sitting” was one of the most comfortable of the season. 


MAD. CLARA SCHUMANN’S RECITAL. 

Mad. Schumann afforded her friends and admirers an intellect- 
ual treat, on Tuesday afternoon, in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
when, wholly unaided, she entertained them at the pianoforte 
for nearly two hours, with the following well varied selection :— 

Sonata in C major, Op. 53 : Beethoven. 

Schlummerlied. Op. 121. ree eae 

Jagdlied. Op.82.  ... ces ..» > Robert Schumann. 

Traumeswirren. Phantasiestiick, Op.12. ... 

Prelude and fugue (for the organ) in A minor. J.S. Bac. 

Capriccio Scherzando in F sharp minor. Mendelssoin. 

Nocturne in C minor. ... aa 

Polonaise in A flat major. ise 

It is not an ill compliment to the admirable pianist to say that 
she played her husband’s music more exquisitely than all the 
rest—since nothing could be so natural as that she should give 
her whcle soul to it. The Schlummerlied—which she placed first 
instead of second—is the best ot the three pieces, consisting of a 
graceful cantilena, with an accompaniment in dispersed arpeggios, 
@ la Mendelssohn. This was played with touching sentiment 
and loudly re-demanded. The other two are more fantastic, and 
from a purely musical point of view, less charming. 

We liked Mad. Schumann’s reading in the introduction and 
finale in Beethoven’s grand and brilliant sonata most. While her 
execution of the first allegro wanted breadth and (occasionally) 
clearness, her conception of all the rest was full of original fancy, 
and her performance beyond reproach. The gigantic prelude 
and fugue of Bach are nothing without organ pedals. Feet as 
well as hands are indispensable to its effect. Nor can we justify 
the rapid pace at which the accomplished lady took both 
movements, since it rendered a thoroughly correct execution im- 
possible, The energy and force she displayed, however, was 
entitled to our warmest admiration. Mendelssohn’s Presto Scher- 
zando wanted a touch more light and free, and more evenly sus- 
tained rapidity. This is one of the most impossible pieces ever 
composed for the pianoforte. The Nocturne and Polonaise by 
Chopin are eminent among the strangely unfinished rhapsoudies 
of that composer. Enormously taxing to the player, the labour 
bestowed on them can never be repaid by the result, even when 
they are executed by an imaginative pianist like Mad. Schumann, 
or one of unfailing machanism, like M. Hallé. 

Except the prelude and fugue by Bach, Mad. Schumann gave 
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the whole programme without book. Her memory is as won- 
derful as her playing is interesting. Every piece was applauded. 
There was a fashionable attendance ; and had the “recital” taken 
place any other day (the Musical Union aud Dr. Ella “sitting” 
at the same hour, in another place) the audience would have 
been as numerous as it was odorous and exclusive. Mad. 
Schumann must give us another entertainment of a similar cha- 
racter, All the bishops, lords, and countesses were at the Union; 
and even that most musical of earls, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
merely gave a peep into the room and retreated. 





= 


M. Hatir’s Recirats—The pianoforte “Recitals” which 
M. Charles Hallé is giving at his residence are among the most 
interesting feature of the musical season. Every one of our 
readers is aware of the masterly manner in which M. Hallé in- 
terprets the works of the great masters. It will be enough 
therefore, by giving the programmes of the two recitals which 
have taken place already (May 8th and 22nd) to convince those 
who were not present what a rare treat they have lost, At the 
first M. Hallé played the following pieces :-— 

Sonata Pastorale in D, Op. 28, Beethoven; Prelude, Sarabande, 
Bourrée, and Gigue, in A minor, 8. Bach; Adagio and Rondo Allegro 
from Sonata in C, Op. 24, Weber ; Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, Beethoven; 
“*Wanderstunden,” No, 4in F, No. 2 in D flat, Op. 80, and “ Nuits 
Blanches,” No. 9 in E, Op. 82, St. Heller; Ballade, in A flat, Op. 47, 
Chopin; Leider ohne Worte, Mendelssohn. 


At the second the selection was as follows :— 

Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven; Prelude, Sarabande, Gavotte, 
aud Musette, and Gigue in G@ minor, 8. Bach; Theme with variations 
in A, Mozart; Grand Sonata in A, Op, 101, Beethoven; Second 
Scherzo, in B flat minor, Op. 31, Chopin; “ Dans les Bois,” No. 3 in 
HE, Op. 86, “Nuits Blanches,” No. 17 in B flat, Op. 82, and “ Pro- 
menades d’un Solitaire,” No. lin F sharp, St. Heller; Presto Scher- 
zando, in F sharp minor, Mendelssohn. 

Among the most interesting things to connoisseurs were the 
two sonatas of Beethoven (Ops. 101, and 110) which are rarely 
played ; and the searchers after novelty must have been en- 
chanted with the compositions of M. Stephen Heller. 




















CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Supscriser.— The question should be put to an Oracle. Our 

. organ contributor is on the continent. When he returns “A 
Subscriber” shall receive an answer. 

ApaLcisa— We are unable to say, but will make enquiries. 

Musicus,—/t means nothing—like many other expressions of the 
same writer. 
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THE anniversary gathering of charity children from the 
various free schools of the metropolis will take place on 
Thursday afternoon, as usual, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

This ceremony has been frequently described, and its general 
features must be familiar to our readers, It is none the less 
imposing, however, for having been so often witnessed. The 
coup d’ceil—whether from the centre immediately underneath 
the dome, or from the galleries at either side the organ-loft, 
or from the furthest extremity of the nave, near the great 
portal, or, indeed, from any part of the sacred edifice where 
the dense masses of children, in holyday attire, rising gradually, 
in long unbroken lines, one over another, with gaudy banners 
high above the heads of the topmost ranks, denoting the 
respective institutions to which each serried group belongs,can 
be encompassed at a glance—is truly magnificent. The con- 
gregation, too, of nearly 15,000 persons, looking, when un- 
moved, as if wedged together in one vast living block, yet 





undulating like a sea when the order of prayer causes them 
either to rise or resume their seats, is scarcely less imposing 
in its way. It must call for no ordinary ingenuity on the part 
of the architect (Mr. Arthur §. Newman) who plans'and 
superintends the erection of the scaffolding to accommodate 
between 4,000 and 5,000 children so comfortably, and in’a 
manner calculated to display them in such picturesque and 
conspicuous advantage before the eyes of the spectator. 

As usual, full cathedral service will be performed. Before 
prayers the 100th Psalm is to be sung by the children.’ ‘This 
alone is worthy all the praises that have been lavished on it 
by the most eminent authorities—from Haydn down to 
Berlioz, who may be justly styled the musical antipodes to 
each other. The air itself is simple and impressive ; it’is 
thoroughly well known to the children, and they chant it 
with a precision, unanimity, and trath of intonation delight- 
ful to hear. Add to all this, the amazing effect of so many 
young and fresh voices, in solemn swelling unison, and the 
enthusiasm of one like M. Berlioz, who raves about the 
combinations derived from a multitude of throats and instru- 
ments, may readily be understood. The 100th Psalm is the 
greatest performance of the children. The 104th Psalm, 
which ordinarily follows the sermon, is also set to a fine tune, 
and suits them well, though it is hardly equal to the first. 
The 113th Psalm, which generally precedes the sermon, 
ought to be replaced by something else. The tune is 
not simple and measured enough; nor is it by any means 
well impressed upon the minds of the children, who sing 
it with more difficulty and far less effect than the others, 
A marked improvement, by the way, was shown last 
year in the responses of Tallis; and still more in Handel's 
Coronation Anthem, (“ Zadok the Priest”), where the 
children used to be continually at odds with the gentle- 
men of the choir, and the four trumpets uncertain whe- 
ther to obey the wavy ddton of Mr. Bates, perched up in 
his distant rostrum, or the indications of the organ with 
its booming and sonorous pedal pipes. The sentences; 
“God save the King !”—“ Long live the King !”—“ May the 
King live for ever !”—“ Hallelujah !"—“ Amen !"—wedded 
to the mighty harmonies of the musician who wrote The 
Messiah, were pronounced with an emphasis and distinct 
articulation highly honourable to the large army of small 
singers and songstresses. The “choir” (composed of emtis- 
saries from Westminster Abbey, the Temple, the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor, St. Andrew’s, a select number from ‘the 
Sacred Harmonie Society, and others, who had come, accord: 
ing to annual custom, to reinforce the singers immediately 
attached to the cathedral), emboldened by the steadiness of 
the children, sang better than ever. We believe the credit 
of this improvement was due, in a great measure, to Mr, 
Bates, to whom was confided the task of superintending the 
preparatory rehearsals at the schools. It must be observed, 
however, that the time of the Coronation Anthem was 
taken a good deal quicker than ordinary, by which 
means decision of attack and correct intonation—points' of 
incalculable importance—were both attained in a degree 
that had never been reached before, The “Hallelujah” 
chorus, with which the service terminated, was dragged 
along at the ancient slow and heavy pace, and, in consequence, 
not half so steady, nor half so well in tune as the anthem— 
from which result it was to be hoped a useful lesson might 
be learnt. With reference to the “Te Deum” and “ Jubilate” 
it is unnecessary to say more than that something newer 
would have been as easy to provide as unanimously welcome, 
Why assemble picked members from renowned choirs for the 
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purpose of doing nothing that has not been done a hundred 
times already? These gentlemen are artists, no less than 
“choir singers,” and love and understand fine music. Let 
them only be inyited to prepare something new—something 
worthy of so grand a ceremony—and they would do it 
without protest. If not, it would be as well for the future 
to engage a professional chorus. Surely “Boyce in A” is 
not the last word of cathedral music? The Rubicon once 
passed, and a new era may dawn. How many an English 
composer would be proud and happy to compose an anthem 
expressly for such an event, and how few, who can compose 
at all, would fail to produce a good one ! 

We understand that Mr. Goss, the organist, (who, with the 
aid of Mr, G. Cooper, his constant associate at these anni- 
versaries, directs the musical parts of the service,) has more 
than once suggested the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
chorale, “Sleepers, awake !” (St. Paul), with a proportionate 
number of brass instruments for the interludes. The idea is 
a& good one, and might be carried out with a little pains and 
4 certain discretion in deciding what portions of it should be 
allotted to the children. At any rate, the united choirs 
might endeavour to distinguish themselves, if the children 
must be tied down to the old routine, since with the former 
there can be no possible difficulty. 

The anniversary sermon, which always accompanies this 
celebration, is printed and published for circulation after 
the ceremony !—but, at the same time, it would be advisable 
to distribute an epitome of its contents among the congre- 
gation before service begins—since hardly more than one 
out of twenty can hear a word of it ; and those who would 
gladly be edified are beyond the reach of edification. The 
effect of such discourses should be direct, if they are to have 
any beneficial influence on the cause in favour of which they 
are delivered. It has been proposed to omit the sermon, 
but the innovation is resisted, from conscientious motives, 
by the. cathedral authorities, who would on no account 
sanction any interference with authorised forms. Into this 
question, however, laymen have no right to enter. 

We regret to record that there has been much talk of 
abolishing the meetings of the charity schools, and that, in 
the opinion of many, the anniversary of 1855 was to be 
the. very last. Such a. catastrophe would be deplorable, and, 
considering the unparalleled grandeur of the ceremony, the 
admirable influence it exercises, its tendency to elevate the 
moral sentiments of the children, and to interest the whole 
population in their welfare, we have no hesitation in saying 
that, if the meetings are given up, on any grounds, however 
specious, it will be a disgrace to the nation. About the 
reasons for this threatened consummation several reports 
were current. According to some, steps were about to be 
taken to institute daily service in that part of the nave 
of the cathedral which is roofed by the dome: and as the 
requisite constructions for this purpose would not be tempo- 
rary, but perpetual, they would necessarily interfere with the 
arrangements indispensable to the anniversary celebrations. 
If this innovation is ever accomplished, the “constructions ” 
should be removable at pleasure. Had we not a railway in 
the Crimea, and an electric telegraph from Balaklava to the 
seat of Government at home ?—~and shall we, who achieved 
these wonders, be placed in any straits about a removable 
pulpit, a removable choir, and removable pews in a church ? 
We cannot believe the difficulty lay there. There was 
another rumour, to which we are more disposed to give atten- 
tion. The expenses of the meetings are in excess of the 
receipts; the donations are by no: means liberal; the 





charities get little or nothing; and the stewards for the 
year (like the stewards at some of our provincial festivals) 
are liable to meet a deficit. There is the rub!— 
there the shoe pinches! “The war,”—moreover, the “double 
income-tax,” and so forth, were, of course, quoted indiscrimi- 
nately, Last anniversary the contributions, from nearly 
15,000 visitors, amounted to a mere bagatelle. At the 
north, south, north-west, and south-west doors the sum of 
£393 and some odd shillings was taken.* 

The inhabitants of London should hide their heads in 
shame. They could find nearly £1,500 for an amateur pan- 
tomime, upwards of £2,000 to see an Emperor and Empress 
at the Opera, and yet, among sevenfold the numbers that 
assembled on those particular occasions, the paltry amount 
of £390 was forthcoming for all the charity schools !—this, 
too, at a ceremony, for imposing grandeur, not to be equalled 
throughout Europe, and of which it was the 155th anniver- 
sary! If the first assumed difficulty was untenable, the 
last was preposterous. 

Without examining other assumed reasons, however— 
without venturing a profane glance at the sanctuary of the 
Dean and Chapter—we must repeat, should these meetings be 
given up, it will be a humiliation to the metropolis, and a 
stigma upon its wealthier inhabitants, upon the aristocracy 
of birth, and the aristocracy of commerce. We would wil- 
lingly believe such ominous reports unfounded, but they have 
been too rife to pass without comment. 





* We understand that, after a balance of receipts and expenditure, 
there was an actual loss of £2 upon the meeting. 





Mapame ArsertiNt has arrived in London, and will shortly 
make her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre in J? Tro- 
vatore. Signor Baucarde has also arrived. 

Herr Piscuex is in town. He sang for the first time at 
Mad. Puzzi’s concert. 

Mr. Georce Buckuann’s Enrertainment.— The Regent 
Gallery was well filled on Monday to “assist” at the new enter- 
tainment given by that well-known lecturer, which consists of a 
series of “Living Pictures,” illustrated by appropriate songs, 
sung by Miss Clari Fraser and Mr. Buckland, several of which 
were encored. ‘This was followed by the “ Rehearsal of a Melo- 
drama,” which was a “good idea,” and was very successful, He 
describes the plot “vocally,” and the “ assistants” illustrate the 
lecture in “dumb show.” This entertainment, judging from its 
reception on Monday evening, is likely to become popular. — 

Iraty.-A new opera, entitled J/-Cantastorie; the music by 
Sig. Tilli, the words by Sig. Canovai, has been produced at the 
Theatre Leopoldo, at Florence. Although the singing was none 
of the best, and the orchestra and chorus were as bad as could 
be, the music seems to have pleased the public, and both the 
composer and author were recalled several times. The principal 
singers were most unmercifully hissed at frequent intervals, and 
they richly deserved it, not one of them knowing his part.— 
Mad. Albertini took her benefit at the Pagliano, previous to her 
departure for London, with her husband, Sig. Baucarde. — 
Sig. Verdi’s Giovanna di Guzman, was played on the 14th for 
the last time. The theatre was illuminated @ giorno. The 
crowd was immense, and the applause continuous. The opera 
seems to have pleased the public—not so the Martiri, which was 
well sung by Mad. Orechia and Sigs. Sarti and Pacini. It went 
very coldly, and is not likely to stand its ground—La Stella del 
Nordo is played every night at the Canobbiana, at Milan, and 
draws excellent houses. It is well put on the stage. 

Grnoa.—Les Vépres Siciliennes was given here on the 23rd 
inst., for the first time, at the Theatre of the Carlo Felice. 
Madame Goldberg Strossi (sister of the London singing master) 
had great success in the part of Helene, and was encored in the 
“Sicilienne.” Signor Giuglini, the tenor, sang with great taste, 
and was much applauded in the duet of the fourth act. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday, Mdlle. Marietta Piccolomini made her first 
appearance, and was also the means of introducing Signor 
Verdi’s Traviata. The success of the new prima donna, we 
may at once say, was decided. The house was crowded to the 
ceiling ; and the opinion was unanimous that an artist at once 
original and fascinating had “ debuted ” and triumphed. 

It is not as a singer that we would at present wish to judge 
Mdlle. Piccolomini—but as an actress. In the vocal art she 
has evidently but small experience as yet ; nor is her voice 
one of those rich and penetrating organs that at once lay hold 
of the sympathies of the crowd and win consideration for their 

wssessors. What may hereafter be the progress of Mdlle. 
Piccolomini as a singer we cannot pretend to say. She is very 
young, and evinces a genuine feeling for the expressive element 
of the vocal art, and that already is a great point in her favour. 
Mechanism may be conquered by zeal and perseverance ; but 
expression is a gift from above. 

As an actress, Mdlle. Piccolomini is genial, fresh, piquant and 
enchanting. She is brim-full of enthusiasm ; and wheu she errs 
(which is seldom), it is only from too eager a desire to do well. 
Of nervousness she exhibited none; but in the very first scene 
tripped cheerily up to the foot-lights, and accepted the saluta- 
tions of the vastest audience she had ever confronted,* with all 
the assurance of a stage-performer of twenty years’ standing. 
To her the admonition—* Be not afraid”—was superfluous, since 
she displayed no signs of timidity. But was not this the con- 
fidence of genius, rather than the calm effrontery of an ordinary 
intelligence ? We believe so, sincerely—for if ever that myste- 
rious and inexplicable endowment was declared in the face and 
entire presence of a histrionic artist, it assuredly throws a halo 
round the mignonne and delicate physiognomy of Madlle. 
Piccolomini. 

It is not our intention now to criticise either the opera of Z/ 
Traviata or the new singer. We prefer waiting the confirmation 
of our first impression. Meanwhile, we have little fear of the 
result. Asa generally just appreciation of the effect produced 
by Mdlle. Piccolomini on the audience, we shall, however, take 
leave to quote a fragment of the masterly notice of her first 
performance, which appeared in the columns of the Times. To 
this, with the exception of those passages which we have pur- 
posely italicised, we give our full and unequivocal consent :— 


“The entrance of Mademoiselle Piccolomini at once made an impres- 
sion in her favour. Her figure is small, graceful, and ‘ distinguished,’ 
her countenance is pleasing and vivacious, and as she tripped upon the 
stage amid her guests there was a sprightliness in her manner that 
gained all sympathies, and that found its vocal expression in the second 
verse of the Bacchanalian song, with which Violetta follows the first 
verse, sung by Alfred. The pretty recklessness with which this little 
ebullition of gaiety took place raised a loud burst of applause, and the 
verse was unanimously encored. The final movement at the end of the 
scena, in the first act, when Mademoiselle Piccolimini’s pure soprano 
voice was exerted in the production of the most florid ornamentation, 
brought down the curtain amid general sounds of approval, but it was 
not as yet that her grand triumph was attained. It was in the second 
act, when the interview with the elder Germont is over, and Violetta 
takes leave of Alfred with the concealed intention of never sceing him 
again, that her histrionic force was first displayed to its full extent. 
Such a tone of anguish—of abandonment to the sentiment of the mo- 
ment, was thrown into the single line— 

** Amami, Alfredo, quant’ io t’amo! Addio! 
that it thrilled through the whole body of the audience. The second 
great achievement was in the scene at Flora’s residence, when she is 
insulted by Alfred in the presence of the numerous party. Except in 
the Camille of Mademoiselle Rachel, we scarcely remember to have 
seen such an instance of the bodily frame breaking up, as it were, 
through the aggression of mental anguish. Mademoiselle Piccolomini 
trembled from head to foot under the influence of the insulting 
language—the hands clutched convulsively and wandered about 
uncertain—it was evident that the mind was so absorbed in its own 
suffering as to have lost its control over the limbs. In this situation 
she did not utter a note, but nevertheless, she monopolized to herself 





* Mdile. Piccolomini has only appeared at eome of the smaller Italian 
theatres, 





all the attention of the public, who, contemplating that ‘mute figure, 
forgot the insipid air by which her movements were accompanied, 

“When the second act was over the position of the artist was fitnl 
established, and it may be observed especially in her favour that her 
triumph over the whole house was as gradual as it was sure. In the 
third act the details of death are set forth with a minuteness as far 
approaching that of Mrs. C. Kean’s exquisite representation of Queen 
Catherine’s last moment ds is possible within the compass of lyrical 
drama, where nuarices of feeling cannot be so variously indicated as in 
spoken dialogues. The tottering step with which Mademoisellé Pic- 
colomini endeavoured to reach her chair when the malady was at its 
height was fine to the highest degree. Every spectator followed her 
movements with a sort of nervousness, and audibly rejoiced when she 
was fairly seated, so obvious was the danger that she might fall ex- 
hausted in the midst of her efforts. ‘The shriek of supplication with 
which, after the return of Alfred had again made life valuable, she 
charged her servant to visit the medical man with the words— 

‘ Digli che vivere ancor vogl’ io,’ 

was wonderful,—it was really the expression of the drowning wretch, 
who proverbially clutches at a straw, and beautifully led up to the more 
lyrical agony with which in the duet immediately following she bewails 
her hapless lot in tones of impassioned grief. The minute details of 
the final victory of death, with all the gradual sinking and changeful 
play of the countenance, need not be described. It is sufficient to sa 
that they left the audience in a state of enthusiastic admiration, whic 
took the practical form of two universal calls ior the lady sola, after her 
appearance with the rest of the company. 

We must repeat the fact that the triumph was completely Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini’s. 4 great artist played a part suited to her powers—that 
was the event solemnized with so large a contribution of plaudits and 
bouquets.” 


Malle. Piccolomini is not yet “a great artist”’—she is an 
artist of genius, however, and that admission, when her youth 
is taken into consideration, should satisfy her most énthusiastic 
partisans, If it does not, we can only add that we are sorry. 
Camille and Racuer, Queen Catherine and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
had better have been left out of the analysis—for very oppo- 
site reasons, however, as the readers of the Musical World will 
understand. 

Of Signor Verdi’s music, and of the Dame aux Camélias, upon 
which the Italian “poeta” has constructed his libretto, we may 
speak on another occasion. To sum up the account of Malle. 
Piccolomini’s success, it will suffice again to quote a fragment 
from the beginning of Zhe Times article (the other was from 
the end) :— 

“ On Saturday night one of those important experiments was made 
that are generally preceded by a vast amount of conjecture and—we 
may almost say—trepidation among the patrons of lyrical drama. We 
allude to the début of Mdlle. Piccolomini, the new prima donna, whose 
performance of the principal character in Za Traviata had been 
declared one of the most perfect ever witnessed. The experiment to be 
made on Saturday, when the new artist came out in the part with 
which her fame is most identified, was whether expectations unusually 
high would be followed by satisfactory results. There was much, too, 
even in the name ‘Piccolomini’ to excite curiosity ; for, even with 
Juliet’s contempt for nomenclature in general, some names are 80 
exceedingly big that one cannot hear them with indifference. Among 
these, ‘Piccolomini’ is surely to be enumerated. When we add, that 
the young vocalist boasts that the ancient Italian family which com- 
prises among its members the learned Pope Pius II, (better known as 
/neas Sylvius), and Ottavio Piccolomini, who was concerned in the 
death of Wallenstein, owns her not only as a namesake but as a scion, 
we shall establish the fact that she merited a sympathetic reception at 
the hands of our aristocratic audience. 

“Not to keep our readers in suspense with respect to the all-important 
event of Saturday, let us, before we descend to particulars, hasten to 
communicate that the success of Mdlle. Piccolomini has been most 
triumphant; that she was loudly called at the end of every act (twice 
after the last), and on each occasion with increased enthusiasm, This 
duty done, we will now endeavour to descrive the field on which the 
victory was attained, and the means employed by the artist.” 


Signor Calzolari, as Alfredo, has rarely appeared to so much 
advantage. He sang admirably, and really shone as an actor. 
He was alternately lively and pathetic, and, at intervals even 
almost passionate. The character is an arduous one, and the 





music seldom grateful ; in short, it was a thankless task, andthe 
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more credit is due to Signor Calzolari for having accomplished it 
so well. He was doubtless influenced by his youthful partner, 
who threw a glow over all whom she approached. Signor. 
Calzolari was frequently applauded, and appeared with Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini in the “recalls.” 

pe gre Beneventano (Germont Senr.) has a good voice, but 
hardly knows how to use it toadvantage. His feeling is evident, 
and his intention good, but both are spoiled by exaggeration. 
The popular song, “Di provenza,” produced no effect on this 
account. 

The opera is carefully mounted, and no pains is spared on the 
mise en scene. We shall, however, return to the subject. La 
Traviata was repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday. Last night 
Alboni appeared, for the second time, in La Sonnambula, with 
Sig. Salviani as Elvino. To-night La Traviata, for the fourth 
time. On Monday we are promised the Trovatore (toujours 
Vervi—gui est fort peu perdrix ; i a un gout moins bon) with 
Mad. Albertini (Aer first appearance) ; Sig. Baucarde—or Beau- 
carde, or Bocardé—les trois se disent (“ ante” page 1847)—Ais first 
appearance these eight years ; and Alboni, Aer first appearance 
in the character of the Gipsy, Azucena. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Rigoletto was given for the second time. This 
performance was even better than the first. 

On Tuesday Rossini’s delicious Conte Ory was repeated. On 
the same evening that popular and seducing daughter of 
Terpsichore, Mademoiselle Fanny Cerito, made her first appear- 
ance in the ballet-divertissement entitled Hva, which was revived 
with as nearly as possible the same accessories that distinguished 
its production at the larger theatre in Bow-street. The mise 
en scene was almost identical. There were the same costumes, 
the same changes, and the same pretty landscape @ /a Poussin, 
by Mr. Beverley, which used to be so much admired. There 
was also Mr. Payne as Mephistophiles. Whether the music had 
been saved from the flames, or whether Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
conductor of the ballet, had rewritten it from memory (of which 
he is quite capable), we are unable to say; but there it was, 
note for note, just as we heard it when Cerito made her first 
jyous bound across the stage of the Royal Italian Opera. 

e charming and accomplished danseuse—says The Times— 
“was received with all the honours due to an old and well- 
deserving favourite of the public; and her first few steps proved 
that she was as agile and graceful as before. The scene in 
which Eva appearsas a phantom intercepting the bridal festivities 
of her oblivious lover, was exquisitely beautiful. Every move- 
ment had its meaning, every gesture its fascination. The grand 

@ensemble in the succeeding tableau was a triumph of 
erpsichorean art on the part of Cerito, to whose free and rapid 
circulation the confined limits of the Lyceum stage apparently 
presented no obstacle.” The Adagio was as stately and 
captivating as the variations were alternately elegant and 
sparkling. One of the latter, in which the admirable dancer, 
in a step as bold and original as it is peculiarly her own, 
advanced from the back of the stage to the foot lights, was 
executed to perfection, and received with unanimous and pro- 
longed applause. The return of Cerito gives a real importance 
to the ballet at this theatre, and will be materially serviceable 
in helping out those evenings on which short operas are per- 
formed and a divertissement is indispensable. 

Mademoiselle Esper played the same part with which she was 
entrusted last year, and with the same talent and spirit. The 
lady who replaces Mademoiselle Battalini (as the bride), however, 
is not quite so competent as her predecessor. The dancing ofthe 
coryphées was good, and the general arrangement of the pas 
ensemble creditable to M. Desplaces—mditre de ballet, who, as 
formerly, assumed the principal male character. But the presence 
of Cerito seemed to animate every one concerned with her on 
the stage, and the bailet, for the first time this season, was a 
source of true and genuine gratification. 

On Wednesday (an extra night), Lucresia Borgia (a superb 
performance), and the second appearance of Cerito. 








LA TRAVIATA. 


(From The Times.) 

Tue book of La Traviata is founded on La Dame aux Camélias— 
that celebrated drama which, when produced a few years since at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, at once created a fame for the younger 
M. Dumas, and incalculably increased the already established reputa- 
tion of Madame Doche and M. Fechte. However, as the original 
piece, notwithstanding the immense noise it made in Paris, has never 
been transferred to the English stage, or played in London by any 
French company at the St. James’s Theatre, we shall assume that the 
story is unknown, and describe the progress of the action in La Tra- 
viata without further reference to the work of M. Dumas than the 
remark that, whereas his play is supposed to represent modern French 
life, the Italian libretto changes the period to the year 1700. 

The first act takes place at Paris, in the house of Violetta, a reigning 
belle, more celebrated for beauty than for virtue, who, on the rising of 
the curtain, appears in her brilliant saloon, receiving guests of distimes 
tion, Alfred Germont, a young gentleman, with whom she has become 
recently acquainted, is evidently regarded by her with more favour 
than the rest, and he soon makes himself conspicuous by singing a 
Bacchanalian song for the general amusement, Amid all this joviality, 
Violetta soon gives signs of a pulmonary complaint, which plays a ve 
important part in the catastrophe, and Alfred, who is left alone wit 
her by the retirement of the other guests into an adjoining saloon, 
expresses his serious uneasiness on her account. The devotion felt 
by the fond youth and the friendly warnings of the fallen beauty are 
embodied in a duet, at the end of which the guests, having observed 
the approach of morning, return to take their leave in chorus. No sooner 
have they departed than Violetta, abandoned to her own thoughts, 
executes a grand scena, in which she expresses her love for Alfred, 
reflects on her lost condition, and at last, by way of solace, resolves to 
plunge into the vortex of dissipation. 

More than three months elapse before the commencement of the 
second act, the first scene of which is a villa near Paris, the residence 
of Alfred and Violetta, who, retired from the noisy world, are living 
together in a state of idyllic felicity, celebrated by Alfred in a song. 

Already, however, the storm begins to threaten. A word dropped by 
Violetta’s maid reveals to Alfred the unpleasant fact that the lady is 
about to sell her horses, carriage, &c., to defray the expenses of house- 
keeping, and he hastens to Paris to prevent the sacrifice. During his 
absence Violetta receives a visit from a respectable old gentleman, who 
explains, without reserve, that he is Alfred’s father, and moreover, that 
he is by no means satisfied with his son’s present mode of life. His 
manner is at first harsh, but the revelation that Violetta is about to 
sell all her property for the sake of his son softens his resentment, and 
he passes from a tone of severity to a strain of supplication, inter- 
mingled with friendly warning. Alfred’s position will, he says, blight the 
hopes of his family, and Violetta herself, when the charms of youth have 
faded, will lead a life of misery. Under the influence of the old gentleman’s 
persuasions, Violetta, though nearly maddened at the thought of a 
separation from Alfred, resolves to sacrifice her own feelings for the 
sake of his welfare. At the close of the interview, the greater part of 
which is embodied in a duet, Germont senior retires to the garden, and 
Violetta sits down to write a dillet of evidently mysterious import, for, 
on the sudden return of Alfred, she conceals it with a confused air. 
Little however does he suspect what has taken place, or who is in the 
garden, and though Violetta leaves the room abruptly, he still indulges 
in pleasant dreams for the future. From these he is awakened by the 
receipt of the letter, which is given to him by the servant, and informs 
him that his beloved Violetta has abandoned him for ever. His despair 
is of the most frightful kind, and though his father, by an aria replete 
with paternal affection, endeavours to soothe him, the good old gentle- 
man cnly seems to add fuel to flame. : 

We are now taken to a saloon in the house of Flora Bervoix, a lady 
whose social position is similar to that of Violetta. A brilliant party is 
given, and some ladies, who make their appearance masked as gipsies, 
and some gentlemen attired as Spanish bull-fighters, contribute to the 
merriment of the evening. Among the guests are Alfred, who is 
occupied in staking his money on a game of cards, and Violetta, who 
enters on the arm of her present protector, Baron Dauphol. She is 
embarrassed by the unexpected sight of Alfred, and her embarrassment 
is increased by the obvious annoyance of the Baron, who insists that 
during the entire evening she shall not address a word to her former 
lover. A game, in which stakes are high, and in which Alfred and the 
Baron are antagonists, does not at all improve the aspect of affairs, and 
when the whole party retires to the supper-room 4 tempest is evidently 
in the horizon. In a few moments it bursts forth. Violetta returns to 
the stage from the supper-room, followed by Alfred, whom she exhorts 
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not to fight with the Baron, at the same time professing her love for the 
latter. ‘fhe infuriated youth summons the whole company from the 
banquet, confesses to them how he has accepted the bounty of Violetta, 
and by way of repayment flings her portrait at her feet, amid the 
general indignation of all present, including his own father. This 
situation is the subject of the second act. 

The third act takes place in Violetta’s chamber, when the heroine is 
discovered in a dying condition. A letter from the elder Germont 
informs her that his son has fought and wounded the Baron, and will 
speedily return to her, accompanied by his father, but this solace has 
arrived. too late, and an air, in which Violetta suplicates the pardon of 
Heaven for her past career, and which is contrasted by a Bacchanalian 
chorus of the people in the streets celebrating the procession of the 
“<Leuf gras,” is the expression of her despondency. The entrance of 
Alfred, with bis father’s sanction, throws a transeient gleam over the 
unhappiness of Violetta, and in the first movement of a duet that 
ensues they begin to picture to themselves a blissful future. Already, 
however, the increased debility of Violetta shows that her stay in this 
world is not likely to be of long duration, and the final movement of 
the duet expresses the misery of the loving pair. Death, which gra- 
dually steals upon her while she is surrounded by her despairing lover, 
his father, a faithful servant, and the medical attendant, terminates the 
tale of sin and repentance. 





SapiEr’s WELLS THEaTRE.—The operas given during the week 
have been the Bride of Lammermoor, the Sonnambula, and the 
Daughter of the Regiment. Mr. Sims’ Reeves, as Edgar, one of 
his finest impersonations, was enthusiastically applauded on 
Monday evening. The famous “Malediction” was delivered 
with immense energy and dramatic force, and the popular “Fra 
Poco” with exquisite sentiment and feeling. Mrs.Sims Reeves was 
Luey,and both acted and sang the part in a highly artisticmanner. 

On Tuesday the Sonnambula was repeated—on this occasion 
under the able direction of Mr. Benedict. The principal airs 
were, as usual, encored, and Mr. and Mrs, Reeves were recalled 
after each act. Mr. Benedict was loudly greeted when he made 
his appearance in the orchestra. In the Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, the principal part was performed by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
who is a great favourite with the Islingtonians. To night the 
Sonnambula and the Waterman are announced: and three more 
representations will be given next week for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Mr. Reeves in Captain Macheath and other popular 
characters. Further attractions are also offered in the shape of 
vocal and instrumental concerts, assisted by eminent artists ; 
among whom are Miss Arabella Goddard, Herr Ernst, M. Sain- 
ton, Herr Pischek, Herr Reichardt, &c., &c. 

Wotvernampton.—The Messiah was given by the Choral 
Society on Tuesday evening, the 29th ult., at the Corn Exchange. 
The vocalists were Mr. J. Hayward, Miss Witham, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. J. Mainwaring. Mr. Shargol was the leader of the band, 
and Mr. H. Hayward the conductor. 

_ PortsmovuTa.—The concert of the Portsmouth Musical Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday night, at the society’s hall, was a creditable 
affair. The professional lady engaged, Miss Eliza Hughes, sang 
admirably, and was repeatedly applauded and encored. The 
Messrs, Fuller, Wyatt, and the other vocalists, as well as the 
instrumentrlists, also performed their respective parts well. 

Wemar.—- Several compositions of young musicisns have 
lately been produced. Among them were the overture to Lan- 
zlot vom See, by Herr Emil Biichner, of Leipsic; and two 
orchestral compositions, an “Orchestral Fantasia” on Lord 
Byron’s Sardanapalus, and an overture to Alfieri’s Eugenia di 
Asti, by Herr Karl Fendrich, of Freiburg —Montag’s Gesang- 
yerein have given a concert of sacred music before the Grand 
Duke, the Grand Duchess, the Court, and a large circle of 
guests, in the ducal chapel, The pieces selected were, “ Lamen- 
tationen ” and “ Responsorien,” by Palestrina; an old German 
f Marienlied,” by Priitorius; “Regina Cceli,” by Caldara ; 

Adoramus,” by Ruffi ; “Alla Trinita,” by a composer of the 
14th century ; a cantata, “Christ lag in Todesbunden,” by 
J.S. Bach ; the 22nd Psalm, and “Mitten wie im Leben sind,” 
by Mendelssohn ; and two motets, “ Wachtet auf, ruft Euch die 
vidoes ” and the me Psalm, by Fasch and Reicha. The various 

leces were executed partly a ca artly with or; 
quartet acoompaniment , on en 





fantasias for the orchestra. 





THE “MUSIC OF THE FUTURE” QUESTION.* 
* Translated from the Norddeutsche Theater-Zeitung, 

A sysTEM may be called a ‘System of the Future” when it is pre- 
sented to us as a contrast to, or, at least, something different from, the 
existing system; it is, then, in so far a “System of the Future; as the 
question: Which of the two systems, the old:orthe new one,’ issthe 
better? cannot be answered ‘at the -present time, ‘The fundamental 
difference, however, of such a system: from: that now: existing, is 
the condition necessary for its being designated a new. system, 
or a system in advance. The system of Kant, for instance, was, com- 
pared with that of Locke, a new system of philosophy, because it’ 
critically analyzed the philosophy of Locke, which it absorbed‘ as:a 
point, and was then positively developed as a new system. “The sub- 
sequent philosophical systems hold the same relative position to that 
of Kant. The same law obtains in the history of art. If we regard 
the system of harmony, which we now possess, as coutrasted with that 
of the Greeks, who were only acquainted with fifths and octaves as 
consonance, it is because our new system, by the adoption of both 
thirds as consonances, and the sharp and flat keys derived therefrom, 
as well as, finally, by the development of thorough bass, and the 
chords resulting from it, was a new system, or a System of 
the Future. Wagner’s music, with the exception of numerous liberties 
and deviations, is, in its harmonic portion, written in the same system as 
all other music, since the foundation of the present musical system. 
Wagner’s system of harmony is, therefore, not different from that we 
possess, nor is it new. Indeed, I do not believe it possible to invent a 
new system of harmony, since harmony is no science @ priori, but, is 
founded upon actual facts of experience, and of the euphony or caco- 
phony of the tones in combination with each other, the rules of their 
agreement depending upon natural laws, which we cannot change. 
Since, therefore, any new principle of harmonic succession in Wagner's 
music is out of the question, the expression “ Music of the Future” re- 
fers to the spirit of his music, and the forms in which that spirit is ex- 
hibited. But to designate the spirit of Wagner’s music as “ Music of 
the Future” is tantamount to supposing that for the future all music 
will be composed in Wagner’s spirit, or in other words, that Wagner 
will be taken as a model. This, however, would produce a dead-lock in 
art. Imitation is the opposite of genial creation. We have, then, to 
consider whether Wagner has not discovered new forms, by means 
of which the musical idea is susceptible of a more perfect expression 
than that possible in the form hitherto recognised by us. Wagner re- 
jects in opera the aria and romance forms, Striving solely to attain 
declamatory truth, his object is to assimilate musical to declamatory 
expression, and to make recitative the principal feature in opera. In my 
opinion, declamatory truth would be most surely attained if the artists 
were to declaim instead of singing ; but if we once allow song, that is to 
say, the musical treatment of the subject of a drama, the total subordi- 
nation of the music to the declamation is a contradiction, and, were 
such a system carried out, opera would become melo-drama. This idea 
of treating the subject of a drama in mere recitative is not new. 
Rameau and Lulli were advocates. of this-system. . Voltaire, in -hisDie- 
tionnaire Philosophique, and Rousseau, in his Trgité sur la Musique, 
theoretically refuted it. 

Even Gluck has gone beyond it ; side by side with the recitative he 
has given full scope for the melody, and written arias for the lyrical 
portions of his operas. In his Orpheus the aria-form is, in fact, predo- 
minant. Mozart has followed the same system, developing and extend- 
ing Gluck’s forms. After Mozart, all first-class operatic composers 
have written in this system. If, therefore, Wagner wishes to introduce 
recitative exclusively, all he would do is to lead us back to the point of 
view of Lulli and Rameau, which we have past. It will be objected 
that, in lyrical passages, Wagner, like his predecessors, gives the pre- 
ference to melody, and introduces the form of the Lied, in a general 
sense. By retaining in his operas recitative and the form of the aria, 
Wagner follows in the footsteps of other composers, and, therefore, his 
system is not fundamentally new. The fact of Wagner’s writing the 
colorature in his airs like the Italians, and of the orchestra’s mostly ex- 
ecuting independent figures during his réecitative or musical declamatory 

lirases, are merely modifications, and not material differences of form. 
Wagiies rejects, also, the form of the sonata, as we see by his overtures. 
It cannot, however, be asserted that he has created a new form of the 
overture or the symphony. His instrumental compositions are free 
But the fantasia is a form which 
has always been recognised in music. Still, a composition of this 
kind is not a work, which, according to prevailing ideas, we can call 
a symphony. After this analysis, it appears to me that the advance 
made in Wagner’s music, in reference to form, is a doubtful one, 
If, however, we proceed to the instrumentation, we find really new and 
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astounding effects. Wagner works principally with masses. He 
frequently divides the violins into eight parts, and treats the valve 
instruments in a most masterly manner. But, while justly acknow- 
lodging his merit in this respect, we cannot, on the other hand, deny 
that ‘this: style of instrumentation is not to be taken as a standard. 
What should’ we think of a composer, who, if he had to set to music 
a. subject of an idyllic character, similar to Paesiello’s Molinara, or 
Weigel’s Schweizerfamilie, were to commence his opera with an over- 
ture'possessing an instrumental accompaniment of eight trumpets, and 
the violins divided into four parts? It is true that Wagner’s music 
folly suits the text of his operas; but I think that it is a somewhat 
hazardous assertion to say that his style ought to be taken as a standard, 
or that his musie should be designated “Music of the Future.” 





SHEFFIELD.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Theatre Royal has 
been opened with an operatic company for some weeks, but the 
attendance has been generally indifferent. The principals were 
Madlle. Nau, Miss Stanley, Messrs. St. Albyn, Guillmette, 
Ayustie, etc. Conductor, Herr Meyer Lutz, whose opera of 
Faust and Marguerite (originally played at the Surrey, we believe) 
was produced but did not draw. 

The Vocal Union has given its last concert for the season. 

Mr. Charles Matthews is announced for a few nights at the 
theatre, which is still under the management of Mr. Charles 
Dillon. 

Beruix.—The last performance for the season of the Frauen- 
verien, for the benefit of the Gustav-Adolph Seattane consisted 
of Mendelssohn’s Zlijah, under the direction of Herr Stern. The 
solos. were sung by. Madame Herrenburger Tuczeck, Madlle. 
Johanna Wagner, Herren Mantius and Krause. 

Danvsic.—The operatic season was brought to a close with 
Weber's Oberon. 

Kéniesperc.—The Academy of Music here lately gave a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Seasons, 

Brunswick.—The theatre is closed, although it will, probably, 
be opened during the fair, which takes place at the beginning 
of August. The regular season commences on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. 

Prstu.—A very serious accident was nearly occasioned here, 
a short time since, through the negligence of the “property 
man” at the theatre, It appears that he furnished Herr 
Draxler, for the drinking duet in Die Entfithrung aus dem 
Serai, with a bottle containing spirits of turpentine instead of 
wine. In the excitement of acting, Herr Draxler took a small 
draught, but, luckily, found out his mistake in time, and merely 
burnt his lips a little, The public remarked nothing wrong and 
the opera was not interrupted. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THEL. NEWCOME VALSE,—By Henri Laurent. 

Illustrated 4 Brandard. Second edition. Price 4s, From the Critic, 

Oct, 18th, 1855.—‘' This is one of the best com tions we have heard from the pen 

of M. Laurent, The first melody! is remarkably chaste and beautiful, and will be 

remembered by every one after a single hearing.”—Boosey and Sons, Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ORCHESTRAS, CHOIRS, MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
etc.—WOOLNOUGH'S STANDARD EUNOTAL -PORTFOLIOS 8S 
superior advantages as cases or holders for music. The back being solid, sub- 
stantial, and extra finished, presents the appearanee of a bound volume, while 
each sheet is secured by an elastic cord. They have obtained the approval of the 
musical profession from their suitability to receive selections of —s for special 
pw To be had of Brewer and Co., Music-sellers and Publishers, 23, Bishops 
gate-street. Within; .or of the Inventor and Manufacturer, 6, Bateman’s Row- 
Shoreditch ; and of the trade generally, 


ENRI LAURENT’S LAST DANCES.—Performed 

‘ before the Queen at the Turkish Ambassador’s Ball, May 27th; and at the 

ueen’s State Ball, May 8th; and subsequently at all the principal soirées of the 
obility in London. 














8. d, 
1, THE BRIDESMAID’S VALSE, illustrated by Brandard .. oe - 40 
2. ETHEL NEWCOME VALSE, illustrated by Brandard ces.” ge eee 
8. ST. PATRICK QUADRILLE, on Irish Airs... eo ote 
4. LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE .. es es ae we F . 8 0 
5. EGYPTIAN POLKA, illustrated Aer cee Omen slesienet cm and 
6. MALAKOFF GALOP, illustrated 4s es on as ee oc 12 6 


BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 








ot 
ne Ss 


. IL TROVATORE .. ee ee 


. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOO: 


PeENAMAP SH 


. DON JUAN 
. PURITANI (nearly ready) on 
. LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press), 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
Tn the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 
LA TRAVIATA .. ee op PY ee oS ae 


LES HUGUENOTS we 

FRA DIAVOLO .., ee 
FILLE DU REGIMENT ee lee 
LUCREZI BORGIA 
NORMA 
SONNAMBULA 


- oe oe Pry 


oe oe o- oe oe oe 
o- “ 


BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


SAkeehaastiane 
—Peeeoaceason | 


BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 








FRENCH EDITIONS 


OF 


POPULAR OPERAS, 


WITH 


ITALIAN WORDS. 


Small 8vo. 


BOOSEY & SONS are now able to offer these Operas to the trade on the same 
‘8. 


terms as the cheap editions published by themselves :— 


Il Trorvatore = oe “é pe ad de ae $e 
La Traviata - ee ee ee o< ée be ee 
Rigoletto 
Ernani ee oe ee ae pe 
Nino.. “o ee ee ee es oe 
Lucia di Lammermoor .. “e ae 

Anna Bolena “47 a se ae ee “a 
L’Elisere d’Amore os és oo Se ee se eo 
. Don Pasquale... oe oe ee os és 
. Favorita .. ae 
. Puritani .. de os 
. Huguenot .. . 
. Robert le Diable .. s¢ ° " 
. Pirata - ow ee o» - o¢ 
Capuletti .. ee ee ee e 
. Guillaume Tell 

. Cenerentola 

. Semiramide P 

. Italiana. $e wd 
. Gazza Ladra be od 
. Otello aa as ee ee 
. Tancredi, .. es a “> oo ‘ 
. Mosé in Egitto 
Flauti Magico .. ddintan det, ake ‘e 
Cosi fan tutti “ os ‘a * es PP 4 es 


i 
PEPE SS MAM orm Po 


~ 
oo 
° 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 


Re 


oo win oe monsost aon SS 


12 
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SIGNOR CAMPANA’'S NEW 


RIMPROVERO A TE......-- 


SP PSASAP wp 


and Duets, price 


SIGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW SONGS. 


Just Published 


THE LAST ROMANCE. 
New Romanza from the above Album 


NEW EDITIONS. 


. LA PRIMA LAGRIMA, Romanza... ee 
LA LUNA, 
L’ULTIMA PREGHIERA, do. ve «4 sé 
AMAMI, | do. de ee Se 
MARINARO, Barcarolle .. 2, - ne ; “ 
VOLA IL TEMPO, Romanza rh qe on + ” 
UNA SERA D’AMORE, Duetto .. = ol es id 
LE DUE FANCIULLE, _ ,, a 


MADRE DEL SOMMO AMORE .. 


do. os ve 7 es gi 


“?PRIO. 


BOOSEY and SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


ALBUM, containing six beautiful Romanzas 


6. a2 


BO bo RD b> 8S BD ne. td tos 


"“ADoaaaccoa® 
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HOLLIER, AND LUCAS’ 

CATALOGUE OF 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


ADDISON, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


8 
Six Songs (Op. 23), arranged 7” the ene os ee cs @ 
Three Musical Sketches Op. 10 a 
Geneveve Romance ‘ ox oe 3 
Rondo Piacevole . . Op. 25 . 8 
Introduzione e Pastorale. No. 1. Op. 28 -< 
Rondino a No. 2. Op. 28 ee 2 
Capriccio in A minor No. 3, Op. 28 2 
Tema e Variazioni Op. 31 3 
Scherzo Op. 27 2 
Capriccio in D minor Op. 2 2 
Allegro Grazioso Op. 18 2 
Barcarolle from Fourth Concerto Op. 19 2 
Romanza from Third Concerto os Op. 9 3 
L’Amabile e L’ —_—e ata ve Studies) ze oe se 2 
Three Romances . ee Op. 14 5 
Three a . Op. 12 2 
Six Studies oe ae ae - os oo Op. 11 «e © 
Suite de Piéces 7 ae es Op. 24 6 
Caprice in E major Op. 22 4 
First Concerto ae ee . Op. 1 se ¥ 
Second Concerto Op. 9 
Third Concerto Op. 9 8 
Fourth Concerto Op. 19 8 
Minuetto Expressivo oe 3 

9 


Pas triste pas gai 
oy sed for the use of the Queen’s College, 
Op. 33, 12s 


MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 3s, 


PRELUDES AND LESSONS, 


PIANOPORTE DUETS. 


Three Diversions sh ee Op. 17 oe 
Overture—The Naiades ° si oe os ae $e ae “ 
Romanza from Thiri Concerto" ee wa 
Andapte from First Concerto 

Overture—Parisina 


Wom Oto 


Overture—Die Waldny mphe ; ns ee oe ss oe 
Barcarole from the Fourth Concerto ae oe ve oe 
Serenade from Chamber Trio iG. a 


PIANOPORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 
SONATA DUO, Dedicated to Alfred Piatti, Op. 32, 10s. 6d. 
CONCERTED MUSIC. 


CHAMBER TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Op. 26, 8s. 
SESTETT for Piano, Two Violins, Violoncelio, and Double Bass, Op. 8, 15s. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
Six Songs, Op. 23, with German and English Words. 


No. 1.—Musing on the Roaring Ocean 
2.—May Dew o- 


Sto 


3.—Forget me not nh 1 
4.—To Chloe in Sickness a8 os ee oe 2 
5.—The Past <n oy - se ia ee 2 

9 


6.—Gentle Zephyr . 
COMPLETE IN ONE “pooK—T EN SHIL LINGS. 
The above popular set of Songs have been arranged recently for the Pianoforte, 
by the Composer, 5s. 


Six Songs, Op. 29, with German and English Words. 


No. |. —The young Highland Rover ; 2 
hod 
The Better Land ‘ oe si ws oe os -- 2 
In Radiant Loveliness -» 2 
Six Songs, Op. 35, ‘with Gunes ee English W ele, 
WRITTEN BY BARRY CORNWALL, ESQ. 
No. 1.—Indian Love 2 
2—Winter’s gone ae oo > oe Be . a oe 
3 —Dawn, gentle flower .. ae re ee - oe oe oo 2 
4.—Castle Gordon . 2 
5.—As lonesome through the woods 2 
6.—Sing, maiden, 'sing 2 
Six Sacred Duets, Oo 30, for Sipravo Teen. 
No. A operon now thy Creator 2 
2.—Do no ev a 2 
3.—And Se is he th it will harm you 2 


To be continued, 
HOLLIER, AND xp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street, 
and 47, King Street. 


London ; ADDISON, 


ooce 











NEWEST COMPOSITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE SOLO. 
PUBLISHED BY J.J. EWER & CO., LONDON, 

























At the uniform rate of Sixpence per Sheet. 
PREP, F., 8. d. 
“Quella,” Polka da Salone, es oe oe ee . e 10 
Tarantella, Op. 5 .. ° ee . we ee os ee « 1 0 
Notturno, Op. 6 = ~~ we ~~ ee e ad wn eo eo 4 @ 
Preghicra, Op. 7 .. - “nm = oe ee ee 28 ae at @ 
Reverie, Op. 8 oe ee ee ee ee «- 10 
La Melanconia, Valse Sentimentale, Op. 9 a oe es oe . eo 3 0 
Impressioni d’una Mazurka, Penta e Bee ee ee e wo 1 O 
Union Stars. Three Polkas, Op. 13 ee oe oe . eo 3 8 
Singly: No. 1, New York oo ee oe ee o 0 6 
‘ Boston .. - = ee oe ee o 0 6 
Philadelphia .. ee ee oe . we @ 6 
Deux Morceaux _carackéristiqus Op. 15. 
, La Romana . “ oe ee oe oo &e 
2, Ta Neapolitans ee 16 
Trois Podésies (No 1, Bares wenger No. : 2 Monologue, No. ‘8, Cheeur rustique) 
Op. 17 me ° oe ee aeun '¢ 
‘CRAMER, Hy 
Fantasia on Themes from Belisar, Op. 83 oe owe 
Perles mélodiques. Six Fantasias on fav ourite Themes, Op. 87: 
No. 1, Bellini, Marche de Norma re ‘ oe ee 
2, Meyerbeer, Cavatine, de Crociato .. ee po <sne 
3, Donizetti, "Trio et Marche de Belisar o ee ° se ae 
4, Lachner, Bliemi aus's letzte fensterl ee ee ee 3°8 8 
5 Donizetti, Cavatine, et Air de Belisar ne as ee o- 2 8 
6, Mozart, Duettino de Don Juan “ ‘a oP - oo 3 8 
Douze Compositions, Op 98: 
No. 1, La Mignonne ee 7s ee ee ee oe ee: ee 
2, LaGrace .. ee a ee oe oe ee oe ee 2 6 
3, Tarantella .. & re a a ae “a ee oa @ 
4, Scdne du Bal és ee « oe ° ee om ~ 
5, L’Espérance ee ee . oe any . eo 1 0 
6, Mazurka favourite. ‘ re - on ee ie i 
7, Impromptu oe ee ee ee oA ae 
8, Gallop brillant oe oe oe oe e or o 3 6 
9, Polka caractéristique .. as ee : ee oe - 1 6 
= La Priére .. os os oe oe oe oe aca oS 
. Le Repos du Soir .. oe as ee os oe wo BS 
12, Serénade .. x oe ae oe ee oe eo fF 6 
EGGHARD, Jy 
Chanson érotique, Op. 19 ee oe ° ee ee -< 2.2 
La Pritre des Anges, Réverie ee oe ee e 1 0 


HELLE R,8., 
Caprice caractéristique on Themes from Mendellasobu’s Operetta ‘ Son and 
Stranger,” Op. 76 .. 
Sartarello on a Theme from the Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn, ‘Op. 77 
Twenty-four Diebodes, inall teh ke ye Op. 81, in 2 asec nes 28. os, Book 2 
Third Sonata, Op. 8: oe ° . e . . 
Three Origins al Melodies Re : oe ee ee oe 
HENSEL, FAN NY, 
(Sister of F. Mendellssohn Bartholdy). 
Lied ohne Worte, as plvyed by Professor Sterndale Bennett .. oe « j 
JAELL, A., 
La Rosée du Matin, Polka de Concert, Op, 33 ole 
ee es 


Do et ee 
Com aa 


e® coo 















La Harpe, Melodie variée, Op. 62 oe o . od 
RRUEGER, W 9 
La Harpe éolienne, Réverie, Op. 25 .. ee ee ee . ve 2 8 
Ciiangon de Gondolie % Barcarole, Op. 40 ee ° - 10 
La Gazelle, Impromptu we ee oe oe . 1 3 
Les Clochettes, Polka de Swoboda, varie *s ee ° 1 6 
La belle Inconstante, Valse brillante . ee ee ae oe «- 1 0 
Chants d’Ecosse, Fantasie “ss me - “<a a de ‘ «o 2 @ 
LISZT, F., 
Deux Arabesques : 
No. 1, Le Rossignol sa a ee ee ee ‘ - 3 0 
2, Chanson Boberoienne .. + + +e ~~ 19 
God save the Queen, Grand Par: $a de Concert ee ee ee 20 
Valse Impromptu .. oy - + oo. a @ 
The same, easicr .. oe | aw RD 
WOLLENHAUPT, bat A, 
Grande Marche de Concert, Op. 19 .. ee ee as S28 
Cing Morceaux caractéristiques, Op. 22... ee . ee a « 3&3 @ 
Deux Polkas de Salon, Op. 23: 
No. 1, L’Hirondelle ee ne ee ee . ee 3 6 
2, La Gazclle oe oe ee . ee oe oe o 1 6 
Galop di Bravura, Op. 24 oe oe * ee ee oe « 20 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 2 a o ee ee oe ee - 16 
Héltne, Grande Valse brillante, on 26 . ee oe +e oe ee 3 @ 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. J, Mazourka .. ee ea ee ae ee ee wo 23 @ 
2, Valse meeaane oe oe ae ee oe ee . oe 3 6 
Capriccio, Op. 2. ve és oe oe oe e «. 28 
Grande Marche Milit: ire, Op. 31 a oe ee ‘ ee 1.6 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32. ae de oe ee oe « 1 6 
Grande Valse brill: unte, Op. 33 ° ee «~ 16 
‘‘Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Dive rtissement de Bravoure, op. S4.. eo 20 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 .. oe oe oe e . oe 2 0 
ee « 20 


Valse de Concert, Op. 36 an ee ee 


LONDON; EWER AND 60, CO, 390, OXFORD STREET 
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ORDMANN’S SIX LAST PIECES :— 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 8. d. 
1.—LIBIAMO, Libiamo, the Brindisi from La Traviata = oF 26 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
2.—ISABELLE, Romance on a beautiful French air 
3.—GENEVE, a popular picce, on the celebrated 6th air of De Beriot. 
“The whole forming an extremely agreeable pianoforte piece, aud will espe- 
cially recommend itself to players of moderate pretension, for its capability of 
yielding considerable effect at a very moderate expenditure of trouble.—Sunday 
Times. 
4.—LA MIA LETIZIA, the celebrated air from Lombardi, arranged in the 
most brilliant style . os ee we ee 


rt 
a 


5.—AH CHE LA MORTE—the Troubadour'’s song in I] Trovatore, described 

in a dramatic pianoforte piece oa os es se 

“The great scene in Il Trovatore is the last but one in which the plaintive 

‘Miserere’ is chanted by the prisoners within the tower, alternately with the 

touching song of the captive troubadonr. This scene has been adapted with great 

dramatic effect for the pianoforte by Mr. Nordmann, and forms a most interesting 
piece for the amateurs.”"—Critic. 


6.—IL BALEN, from II Trovatore im Pr xe 3.0 

“In this, as in most of the morgeaux de salon which proceed from his pen, 
Mr. Nordmann exhibits a pleasant readiness of invention, and a light, brilliant 
discursiveness in dealing with his text, which easily explain the estimation in 
which he is held.”—Morning Herald. 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


“MHIS IS THE PLACE, STAND STILL, MY STEED.” 


New song by Longfellow and Balfe, sung by Miss Huddart at Mr. Case’s 
concert, and rapturously encored. ‘‘The melody is piquant and sparkling, and 
within the range of ordinary voices.”—Musical World. Boosey and Sons, Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. 


MADAME OURY’S FANTASIA ON LA TRAVIATA, 


a brilliant piece on Verdi’s new opera, is just published, price 4s. Also, 
Le Rossignol, Valse brillante, by Madame Oury, dedicated to Jenny Lind, price 3s, 
And La Sicilienne, from Les Vépres Siciliennes, transcribed for piano by the 
sime author, price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 











“T TOO,” and other Poems, by Beelzebub. Fep. 8vo., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. Free by post on the receipt of the amount in 
postage stamps. 

“The pieces display a marked originality. The only part of the book to which 
we take objection is the title-page. The author has the right stuff in him, and 
produces a class of compositions in which the literature of the day is wofully 
deficient—namely, good and cléversongs.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

BE. Townsend Hamblin, 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS of a new fabric 

4 and ExTReME LIGHTNEss, for ladies’ use before and after accouchement. 

Instructions for measuremeut. and prices on application. The Profession and Hos- 
pitals supplied. POPE & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, 

Pall Mall, London. 














LASS AND CHINA.—PELLATT and Co. have now 
on view, at their large Show Rooms, Nos. 58and 59, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, the LARGEST and CHOICEST STOCK of GLASS and CHINA in 
ENGLAND, and all marked in plain figures, for cash. Manufactory and 
Chandelier Siow Rooms, Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
5 
shee MOUSTACHE MOVEMENT.—Rimmel’ 
Napoleon Pomade, as made expressly for the Emperor of the French, is th 
only preparation that will really fix the moustache and keep it firm and gracefu’ 
in all weathers and climates. Sold in pots or bottles, from 1s., by all the trade” 
Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, sole proprictor of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, Gerrard 
street, Soho, London. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 
} OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Pre- 
paration for IMPROVING and BEAUTIFYING the COMPLEXION. 

It eradicates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, DIS- 
COLORATIONS, and other Cutaneous Visitations. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the Cheek, aud'the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and 
Arms, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of winter, and 
in cases of Sunburn, Stings of Insects, Chilblains, Chapped Skin, or Incidental 
Inflammation, its virtues have long and extensively been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 
Are not only indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they 
are opens d appreciated through life as highly conducive to health and longevity 
by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, imported by the Proprietors at a great 
expense. This Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying the 
Teeth, imparting to them a Peal-like Whiteness, Strengthening the Gums, and iu 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, and ‘A. Row- 
land and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp affixed 
on each box. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
PATRONIZED by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent. 

Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard-street, continues to give LESSONS 
to Ladies and Gentlemen in his highly improved METHOD OF WRITING, which 
enables those who take advantage of it to acquire as great a degree of mo. 
and facility as can be desired. 

Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at 112, Cheapside. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS MOST WONDERFUL IN 
THEIR EFFECTS FOR CURING ASTHMA.—Extract of a letter from 
Mr. John Bailie, Merchant, Ballynahinch.—‘‘ To Professor Holloway. Sir,—I have 
much pleasure in forwarding to you the particulars of an extraordinary cure af 
Asthma by your Pills. Mr. Jas. Farey, of Drumaghliss, Kilmore, was afflicted 
with Astima for twenty years, and had tried every variety of medicine in the 
hope of obtaining relief; in this he was disappointed; but by the use of Hol- 
loway’s Pills alone, he has obtained a perfect cure.” Sold by all medicine vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A certain remedy 
for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty of Breathing—in 
Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient Conscmprion (of which Cover is the most 
positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. In AstHMa and in WivtFR 
Couau they have never Sone known to fail. Keating’s Cough Lozenges are free 
from every deleterious ingredient ; they may, therefore, be taken by the most 
delicate female and by the youngest child ; while the Public Speaker and the Pro- 
fessional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the produc- 
tion of melodious enunciation. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d; Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors. N.B.—To prevent 
spurious imitations, please to observe that the words ‘‘Keatino’s CouGcH 
LozenGes” are engraved on the Government Stamp of each box, without which 
are genuine. 
IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, ETC. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
Sir.—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded me re'ief on several occasions 
when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 
useful to Clergymen, Barristers. and Public Orators. 
I am Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
Vicar Choral. 














To Mr. Keating. 





BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE. 


This useful apericnt preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is inclosed in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure and spoon), by the preparers, 


BUTLER AND HARDING, 
CHEMISTS, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London: 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured beverage contains the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most skilfully and delicately 
preserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable. 

The Inventors think it would be superfluous in this address to say more than 
that the Medical Faculty have for years past used and recommended this dietetic 
article for the cure of the Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs ; 
the symptoms of which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous Affections, Jaun- 
lice, Constipation of the Bowels, cr Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous Affections or 
Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression of Spirits, 
Loss of Appetite, Flatulency, or Debility of the Stomach, together with other 
functional derangements. In promoting 4 healthy secretion of bile, &c., it may be 
employed with great advantage. 

Fanvlies and et will find this a most wholesome and agreeable beverage for 
daily use, and one which, from its valuable detergent and purifying properties, 
will be found an excellent substitute to supply the place of the ordinary domestic 
beverages, ten and coffee, where these are found to be injurions. 

This important invention has received the approbation and patronage of the most 
eminent members of the medical profession ; amongst whom, for — the fol- 
lowing few may be mentioned, viz.—Drs_ Babington, Blundell, Brodie, Bryant, 
Conquest, Dunn. Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, Marsden, Morton, Pardoe, 
Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, Williams, Yeoman, &c. ; ; 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s 6d. and 4s 6d.; and may be had, with Printed 
Directions, at most Druggists, Medicine Warebouses, and Tea Dealers, or direct 
from 

BUTLER & HARDING, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

For Shipping it will be found an excellent article; and its cooling, purifying, 

and dete a properties render it a most valuable beverage for the Indies, or other 


warm or Continental climates. = 
The above may also be obtained of Mr, Sanaun, 150, Oxford-street ; andMr, D 


a 











Street, Hanover-strect, Eiinburgh. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


T W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK 0’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d. 
“ A charming arrangement of one of the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.” —Court 
Cirewar. 


ee on 


LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano on oe < 2s. 6d. 
““The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

Adolph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante . Se. Od. 
“This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity. lt 
aMazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.”— 


Court Circular. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


No, 1. THE MINSTRELBOY .. oe oe oo ee ee as 
2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR 
8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? om ie 
“‘Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the subject of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and nothing could be better than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; it is the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this popular 
National Air .. . ee oe e be oo oe oe 28. 6d 
“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
deserves to be called ‘ National,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original) a brilliant 
variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘‘ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


8. d. 
2 
2 











VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
The vocal music and arrangements for the pianoforte by W. H. Callcott. Also, 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
The vocal music and various arrangements for the pianoforte solos and duets, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


The Holy Family (L’Enfance du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, composed by s. d. 

Hector Berlioz. The English version imitated from the French by 

H. F. Chorley .. os os ie os oe as = os oo 12° @ 

E. SILAS. 
Nocturne.—Adagio in E major.. os oo we mn oe ne ss FO 
I] Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte o F @ 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello le “s we 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the Pianoforte, complete .. oe + 10 0 
FELIX GODEFROID. (For the Pianoforte.) 
Noce au Village oe 8 0 | L’Angedu Berceau .,, oe 8 
La Garde Passe, March 8 0 | Plaintes d’une Captive .. om 3 
7 rd 
RENE FAVARGER. 

Valse Rustique .. ee oe 3 0 | L’Adieu, Nocturne ‘ ‘x 8 0 
Il Trovatore, fantaisie 4 0 | LaSomnambula, fantaisie .. 40 
P. DE VOS. 

The Switzer’s Home 26 Beethoven’s Lebensgliick .. 26 
Andante Grazioso an - 2 6 | L’Etoile du Nord ie - 3 6 
Pritre et Marche Triomphale 3 0 | DuodeSalon, LeCordesAlpes 4 0 





MISS P. HORTON’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
The Songs, Romances, and Ballads, sung by Mrs. Reed (late Miss P. Horton) 
in her ‘‘ Popular Illustrations.” 
Under a hedge—written by Haynes Bayley, arranged by T. German Reed. 
The fairest of the fair—composed by T. German Reed. 
Oh! he loved me dearly—composed by T. German Reed. 
The soldier boy—written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Une chanson Bretonne (The Breton maid’s song)—T. German Reed. 
Oh, gaily this life (Brindisi from La Traviata)—Verdi. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
Hagar (sacred song)—by Réné Favarger. 
O, gentle day (romance)—by Réné Favarger. 
I love the lilies (canzoncina)—by Frank Mori. 
Good morrow (ballad)—by Frank Mori. 
While my lady sleepeth (song)—by G. Linley. 
By the rivulet side (song)—by M. W. Balfe. 
Three part songs (for female voices)—by Jules Benodict. 


—_ 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON; and 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC, \ 
ADOLPH GOLLMICK. ~~ 


From the ‘Daily News.” 
“‘M. Gollmick is a composer of genius: he played several of his own morgeaux 
de salon, charming little pieces, admirably suited to the drawing-room.” 

From the “Morning Post.” 
““M. Gollmick is one of the most popular writers of the day of that class of 
pianoforte music dedicated to the drawing-room. His compositions are light, 
graceful, and melodious.” 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
1.—FAIRY DELL, new Morceau de Salon .. be ee 
NEW EDITIONS. 


2.—CHANSON A BOIRE, Impromptu - oe si “ ae ee, &. 

‘‘This is a very sweet morgeau for the pianoforte. The melody is beautifully 
led all through it, carrying fancy, feeling, and fingers all along with it.”— 
Eliza Cook's Journal. 

38.—EUROPA, Galop de Concert ae ae i vo oe oe oe 

“In no modern music have we met with anything to compare to the ‘‘Europa’ 
for happy melody and brilliancy.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 

4.—FAREWELL, transcription of an original song ee oe ee +» 4s. 

This melody is sung throughout Germany, and is as popular as one of the 
Volkslieder, 


5.—SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, transcribed in a characteristic form, 
price 2s. 6d. each, 


“Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most successful composers of the day, has 
produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found high! i attractive, 
not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste and 
skill with which he has treated them.—ZJllustrated News. 


-—BELISARIO, Grand Duet .. ee ae oe oe se oe Po 
BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


LA TRAVIATA. 
ITALIAN, 


The complete Opera, 12s. 


NEW and TRANSPOSED EDITIONS of the following SONGS and DUETS 
carefully arranged to suit Amateurs and Teachers of Vocal Music ;— 


price 3a° 


5a. 








SONGS. 
1, ‘‘Libiamo ne’ lieti calici” oe ne we +» (Brindisi 
2. ‘Un difelice” oe oe oe oe «+ (Melodia, 
3. ‘Un di quando le veneri” es se oo -. (Cantabile 
4. *‘Dite alla giovine” Pe oe -« ee +4 -. (Cantabile 
5. ‘* Di Provenza il mar, i) suol” ee “7 se oe remy 
6. ‘‘ Addio del passato” .. oe ee os oe Aria). 
7. “Se una pudica vergine” ae i% a oe -» (Melodia). 
8. ‘‘ Pura siccome ” ; eo 7 Se . -- (Cantabile) 


9. ‘Ah se forse.” 
. ‘Pura siccome un angelo.” 
. ‘Noi siamo zingarelle.” 
2. ‘*Parigi, o cara, noi lascieremo.” 
*,* The original editions are also published by Boosey and Sons, 


ENGLISH. 
Adapted by Desmonp Ryan. 


ert 
IMS 


1, “ We'll laugh and sing all cares away” (the Brindisi) ne 
2. ‘‘Hast thou then so soon forgot” (Di Provenza) ‘ oe ee ° 
3. ‘‘Sweet is Spring time after Winter,” duct .. “<a ee oe . 


PIANOFORTE, 


. THE COMPLETE OPERA (unabridged in any way), arranged by Rudolf 
Nordmann, with portrait of Madlle. Piccolomini, in cloth, price. . ~ 'B 
MADAME OURY.—Fantaisie Brillante on “ La Traviata” .. eo 4 
NORDMANN.—“‘ Libiamo,” the Brindisi, in a popular form ee ee 

. MONTAGNE.—La Traviata Valse, superbly illustrated in colours o @ 
LAURENT.—La Traviata Quadrille PP ae > re 


MILITARY BAND. 

GRAND SELECTION from LA TRAVIATA... .. 
ORCHESTRA. 

LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE and VALSE (in the press). 


BOOSEY AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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Published by Joun Boosey, of 7, South-square, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-strect, 
Sold also by Rep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick. 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keitu, Prowsr, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScueurMann, 86, Newgate-street; Joun SHEPHERD, Newgate,street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H, Bussext, Dublin; aud all Music-sellers, 


Printed by WitttaAm Spencer Jounson, “ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 





167, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





Saturday, May 31, 1866. 








